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We lived on rumours. Good rumours, 
bad rumours, or merely silly rumours, 
they were all grist to our mill. I sup- 
pose that it was because the past was 
so dreary and the present so grim: 
anything that might happen in the 
future would at least be a change, and 
might be for the better. Furthermore, 
it was stimulating to have something 
new to think about: we had heard 
everybody’s past experiences; and 
we knew each other’s funny stories off 
by heart. Any fresh rumours today ? 
Come on, let’s have them ! 

But nobody cared much for 4 
rumour of another move. We had all 
had plenty of experience of moves 
under Japanese administration, and 
we knew that they were always hell. 
Also, it was usually a case of out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. The 
frying-pan was hot enough, God 
knows; but it was usually better 
than the unknown. 

At the officers’ camp at Kanburi 
we had had rumours of a move for 
months. Now it was reality. The 
advanced party had gone; so had 
parties numbers one and two. We 
of number three party had not had 
much news back from them, and what 


we had had was not very reassuring. 
We had no real knowledge of our 
destination: all we knew was that 
the new camp was being built in hilly 
country at a place called Nakom 
Nyok, about eighty miles north-east 
of Bangkok. 

Our Camp Commandant, Captain 
Niguchi, had told us with relish that 
we had some heavy marching to do, 
some thirty or forty miles to be done 
in one day. That wasn’t a pleasant 
prospect, especially as so many were 
without boots and socks; and even 
those who weren’t chronic malaria 
cases were not really feeling their oats 
after three years as prisoners of the 
Japanese. It was the usual arrange- 
ment about kit, too; you could take 
what you could carry on your back ; 
so heavy marching meant lightening 
your kit by throwing away all the 
little things (and some of the big ones) 
which had helped to make life in camp 
a bit more comfortable. Thirty miles 
is nothing to a fit man in decent con- 
ditions, but it requires training if it 
is to be done in reasonable comfort. 
We had to do it after being cooped 
up—three thousand five hundred of 
us—in a camp about three hundred 
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vards long by two hundred broad, and 
we didn’t care for the prospect. 

There was another thing which 
made this journey especially unwel- 
come. The Americans and the R.A.F. 
were making a proper job of smashing 
up the railway. Many of us had had 
the misfortune to be in the front row 
of the stalls for some of our own 
bombing raids, owing to the Japanese 
habit of siting prisoner-of-war camps 
as close as possible to military objec- 
tives. We had had a good few casual- 
ties this way: there is something 
particularly unpleasant about being 
bombed by your own side, and for 
some reason our nerves weren’t in 
much of a state to stand it. Nobody 
relished the idea of being crammed 
thirty-two to a goods truck in a troop 
train while the boys in the Liberators 
were doing their stuff. 

Anyway, we had to go, like it 
or not; and the huts were full of 


officers packing their kit and walking 
about with their packs on to make 
sure their loads would ride comfort- 
ably. It’s funny how difficult it is to 


throw things away when you are a 
prisoner. Old tins and bottles all 
have their uses and help to make life 
more bearable. Ragged shorts are 
worth a lot, and a broken pair of shoes 
is beyond price, but they take up 
space and they weigh a lot, and they 
ought to be dumped. Some of us 
just couldn’t bring ourselves to throw 
kit away; but those who- weren’t 
ruthless enough paid bitterly on the 
march. 

On the day before we were to move 
we paraded in our kits for inspection 
by the Japanese. Previous parties 
had had to double round the camp in 
their packs with some men carrying 
others on their backs, but we were 
spared this performance. Niguchi 
strutted round in his sword and jack- 
boots, accompanied by Sergeant Shi- 
mozo, who, to our regret, was obviously 
in charge of the party. Shimozo was 
a really bad Nip, an able assistant to 
Niguchi, and nearly as wicked, He 
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had the most unpleasant face I hay, 
ever seen—and I have seen quite , 
few. There was only one good thing 
about him, and that was that he was 
in the advanced stages of an unspeak. 
able disease and was booked for , 
painful death. That used to comfort 
us a lot when he was being more thay 
usually unpleasant. 

When he had finished inspecting w, 
Niguchi got up on a_ platform ani 
made a speech about discipline during 
the journey. He indulged in a fey 
routine threats, and then said some. 
thing quite funny. We were to nm 
member that we were British officer 
and not beggars, and therefore we 
were not to stoop to accepting any 
gifts that the Thais might try to pas 
to us during the journey. Said toa 
crowd of haggard men, dressed in 
rags or three parts naked, burned 
black with the sun, and all stinking 
like polecats, this remark was very 
droll. It was particularly appreciated 
by those of us who had worked » 
coolies on the Siam-Burma railway. 
Experience taught us, however, not to 
laugh when he said it. 

The following evening we paraded 
to march out. Previous parties had 
left in the middle of the night in 
pouring rain, but we were lucky, for 
we left camp at 1600 hours of a fine 
evening. It’s as well to start a two 
day train journey in open goods trucks 
as dry as possible. If it didn’t ran 
we were lucky to be travelling m 
open trucks. We had reason to know 
that thirty-two men and their ki 
make a closed steel goods truck to 
crowded for comfort on a long journey. 
Furthermore, we had aircraft on the 
brain, and we liked to be able to 
watch the sky. 

When a mountain of camp store 
had been loaded on to the train we 
sat in the trucks for several hour 
waiting for the train to start. This 
was a normal feature of Japanes 
moves, 80 we were not surprised. lt 
was an unpleasant wait; for the sun 
was still hot and very soon we wert 
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having to exercise restraint in the use 
of our water-bottles; for we knew 
from experience that the next issue 
of water was problematical. We sat 
and sweated, and rolled cigarettes of 
native tobacco wrapped in paper torn 
from books or ‘ won ’ from the Japanese 
office by those who worked there as 
clerks. Nobody talked about aircraft, 
but most of us seemed to gaze at the 
sky rather a lot. 

At last Shimozo, all sword and 
teeth, ordered the guards on to the 
train, and got on himself. The train 
started amid cheers, crawled for about 
four hundred yards, and stopped 
again. We had another long wait, 
and ate some of the rations we carried 
with us—boiled rice, pea-nuts, and 
pumpkin—while the sun went down. 
Finally we started in earnest, and 
as the cool breeze played round 
us our spirits rose. As darkness fell 
tension relaxed; for the railway was 
usually strafed by daylight, in the 
hours before sunset. We were away. 
God knew what lay before us; but to 
see some fresh scenery was a tonic, 
and singing broke out in some of the 
trucks. 

The train jerked and banged along’ 
over the plains of Thailand. We were 
now no longer on the sector of the 
railway which we had been forced to 
build in 1943, but the track seemed 
no better for that. All Japanese troop 
trains seemed to have square wheels, 
probably because all their rolling 
stock was badly in need of maintenance 
owing to the attention paid to it by 
the Allied air forces. Singing had 
stopped now; for the cold of the 


night was making us shiver, in spite 


of being so tightly packed in the 
trucks that there was no room to 
move. 

At length we reached Nom Pladuk. 
There was a big prison camp here, 
which had been rather badly hit in 
one or two of the air raids on the big 
marshalling yards at this place. By 
now the moon was riding high in the 
sky ; and we could see that there was 
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@ fair amount of rolling stock on the 
sidings, forming a most satisfactory 
target for our air force. I’m afraid 
we hoped that the R.A.F. would 
not pick this particular night for a 
raid. It looked as if the Japanese 
hoped so too: nevertheless, the engine 
was taken away and we remained on 
the siding for the night. We were free 
to do as we liked, provided that we 
stayed in our trucks. Being old 
hands we managed to get a doze for a 
short time, but cramp soon woke us 
up, and we set-to rolling cigarettes and 
eating a little of our loaf of rice bread, 
and an egg too, if we thought it was 
wise so early in the journey. 

Suddenly a hush fell on the trucks, 
and men sat up, listening intently. 
There was n® mistaking the drone 
of approaching aircraft. A moment 
later pandemonium broke loose, the 
Japanese shouting and yelling at us 
while we tumbled out of the trucks 
and were doubled away in parties 
to the cover of some trees a little 
way beyond the railroad. Meanwhile 
some of us were put to off-loading 
grenades and ammunition from our 
train, and dumping the boxes in a 
place of safety. The aircraft—a single 
bomber—made a circuit of the area, 
and moved off, only to return and 
finally leave for good. After a little 
unpleasantness, because some officers 
had succeeded in getting with the 
wrong parties, we returned to our 
trucks and waited for the dawn. 

When the sun rose we got permission 
to draw some water from a nearby 
village, and were able to fill our water- 
bottles and have a wash by the 
side of the track, the latter rather 
an unusual concession. Purchasing 
parties were sent into the village, and 
succeeded in getting some fruit, though 
prices were exorbitant. We break- 
fasted off rice bread, bananas, and 
pea-nut butter bought from the Kan- 
buri canteen; then we were set to 
work shifting the baggage on to a 
train on a nearby siding. Our work 
completed, we climbed on to the 
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trucks, which were mostly full of steel 
gas cylinders, and eventually the train 
started. 

Memory of that day is mainly of 
heat, intense thirst, cramp, and in- 
numerable cigarettes. In the after- 
noon we halted at a small station for 
several hours. The heat was intense, 
and most of us were suffering from 
exhaustion as a result of it. We sat 
and panted by the side of the track. 

At this station more trucks were 
added to our train. They were steel 
goods trucks, and were packed with 
Japanese sick and wounded from 
Burma. I.suppose most of us were 
pretty hard cases after being so long 
prisoners of the Japanese: it took a 
very bad horror to make us sit up and 
take notice; and we didn’t think 
that anything could make us feel 
sorry for a Japanese. Nevertheless, 
the condition of these Japanese casual- 
ties appalled us. They were crowded 
into the trucks, where the heat, as 
we had good cause to know, was 
dreadful. Advanced malaria, battle 
casualties with their first field-dressings 
still unchanged, officers and men alike ; 
they lay in their own filth with no 
bedding, no water, no cigarettes, and 
no attention. After all, the poor 
devils were fighting soldiers, wounded 
and sick through fighting for their 
Emperor; yet the back-line scum in 
charge of us not only would do nothing 
for them, but shouted and kicked 
them out of the way. It was left for 
us to do what we could; we were not 
ordered to by our guards. This was 
‘ Bushido.’ 

That evening we reached a big river, 
the bridge over which had been smashed 
by the Allied air force. Repairs 
had been done, and it was possible to 
manhandle one or two trucks over 
what was left of the bridge, and this 
some of us had to do. The remainder 
had to shift stores and kit to the far 
side of the river—a distance of about 
a mile—where another train had to 
be loaded. This was rather a night- 
mare; for heat and lack of sleep 
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had told, and men were i 
‘to drop under their loads from exhay,. 
tion. It must be admitted, however, 
that so far our guards had bee 
behaving reasonably, and on this 
count we considered ourselves lucky, 

On the far side of the river we found 
more Japanese wounded. Officer 
were lying on their stretchers, waste 
away to little more than skeletons, 
but still clutching their swords. On 
or two, when we approached, whispered 
“* Master—water, water!” We wen 
not used to this form of address from 
Japanese troops, let alone officers. 

When we assembled on the far side 
of the river we found we had a brand. 
new rumour. It came from some of 
our other ranks who were working on 
the broken bridge, and was to th 
effect that the invasion of Malaya 
had started. Our guards seemed very 
worried about something, which lent 
colour to the story. We were greatly 
cheered : we always were by rumour 
of this sort, although they nearly 
always proved to be untrue. 


We were to camp in a grove of 
coconut trees for the night. The place 
stank, for it had been used as a bivoua 
area before; and the mosquitoes wer, 
as somebody put it, like flying gramo- 


phone needles. Water was draw 
from the river and put on to boil, 
while thirsty men hung round the 
fires, hardly able to wait till it was 
made ready to drink. Meanwhile, 
@ party of fifty officers was detailed 
to go and fill up the boiler of a railway 
engine with water. This was done by 
drawing water in buckets from 3 
nearby paddy-field, the full buckets 
being passed by a chain of officers up 
to the engine. The job took a long 
time. When it was over, those who 
could escape the attention of the 
guards got the engine-driver to fil 
their water-bottles with water from 
the engine boiler ; but in spite of their 
intense thirst they found the water to 
oily to drink. 

At length the drinking-water wa 
ready, and we were able to slake our 
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thirst. Some of us drank so much 
that we were sick, and got violent 
cramp in the stomach; but when it 
passed off we drank again. Then we 
started to look around for a clean 
piece of ground on which to spend the 
night, and began to consider how 
much of our remaining ration we 
could afford to eat. These problems 
were answered for us, however, by a 
sudden order to entrain at once. 

By now darkness had fallen. When 
eventually we were ready to entrain 
we found that the rolling stock pro- 
vided was not very much more than 
half that which we had travelled in 
before; and the trucks this time 
were of the closed pattern. As far 
as loading men on to transport is 
concerned, the Japanese are able to 
put a quart into a pint pot; but 
getting the whole party on to that 
train was almost too much even for 
them. As always when things did not 
go according to plan, Shimozo and 
the guards began to lose their tempers, 
and the night air was rent with shouts 
and imprecations. Eventually we were 
all on the train, clinging to the roof 
and hanging on wherever there was 
a foothold. Those of us who found 
a flat car carrying a lorry were 
the lucky ones; for we crept under 
the lorry and could actually stretch 
out on the floor and get some sleep, 
though the floor was covered with 
gravel. Somehow the flat was over- 
looked in the rush for places on 
the train; and we slept a little, while 
those on the roof-tops clung on, fight- 
ing back sleep lest they fell. 

In the middle of the night the train 
reached Bangkok Station; and then 


“began a period which is still in our 


minds as a bedlam of order and 
counter-order, shouts and yells, curses 
and blows. Memory shows it as pitch 
darkness, broken by the smoky light 
of the bonfires by which we saw to do 
our work; and silhouetted against 
the light of the fires, the figures of 
men staggering under heavy loads. 
Bangkok Station had been heavily 
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bombed quite recently, and many an 
officer fell into the bomb craters in the 
darkness, a misfortune which seemed 
at the time to be the last straw. What 
actually took place was that we off- 
loaded the baggage from the train on 
to barges. We also off-loaded the 
Japanese sick and wounded, many of 
whom were by then dead. We left 
them lying on the platform. 

When the baggage had been shifted 
we had to find our own kits, where 
they lay scattered in the darkness, 
while the guards screamed at us to 
hurry, hurry. After endless years we 
found ourselves being packed into 
barges, more and more men into each 
barge till there was hardly room to 
move a limb. The barges, deep laden, 
were at last towed out into mid- 
stream, and there was another long 
wait, while those on deck shivered and 
those below gasped for air. Finally 
we started, tugs each towing a line of 
three or four barges. 

In spite of the crowded conditions 
it was a relief to be afloat. While 
waiting to embark we had been 
standing for several hours in our full 
equipment, moving forward a few 
feet at a time and then standing still, 
as men were embarked one by one. At 
last we had a little quiet, although we 
in the middle of the river could hear 
the distant turmoil where barges were 
still being loaded. As we floated on the 
quiet river it seemed to us that we had 
for days been existing in a cacophony 
of shouts, curses, and crashes. Shimozo 
had, of course, lost his temper early 
on in the proceedings and had gone 
into the uncontrollable rage which 
seems to be usual among the Japanese 
when they are faced with any diffi- 
culty. His soldiers, who were terrified 
of him, had in their turn lost their 
heads and made us their whipping 
boys; though in fairness it must be 
said that several of them continued to 
behave with moderation. Our Korean 
guards hated and feared their Japanese 
officers and N.C.O.s ; and, as it became 
increasingly clear that Japan would 
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be defeated, several of them had 
begun to make overtures of friendship 
to the prisoners. They still, however, 
continued to treat us with severity 
when under the eye of their superiors. 

Dawn found us approaching a cluster 
of wharf and store godowns some 
miles down the river from Bangkok 
city. The barges were brought along- 
side the wharf, and we passed up our 
kits and fell in for another of the roll- 
calls we had endured so often through- 
out our journey. When we got on 
to the wharf, we found that a large 
number of other ranks were living in 
one of the big godowns which fronted 
on to the river. The entrance had 
been closed by baulks of timber, but 
the men called out to us, and there 
were the usual inquiries after their 
officers by men of various units. 
Officers moved up to talk to their men 
through the bars; but unfortunately 
Shimozo arrived at that very moment, 
and an officer was beaten up, so we 
had to postpone any attempt at liaison 
until later. 

We were now to have two days’ 
rest, in preparation for the train 
journey and the march to follow. We 
laid out our blankets or sacks on the 
concrete floor of an empty godown, 
and those who had not been detailed 
for fatigues took their boots off and 
tried to get some sleep. Later, food 
came up in the usual buckets. It was 
the normal boiled rice and vegetable 
stew; but the stew had a little meat 
in it this time, which made it doubly 
welcome. What sort of meat it was 
we could not tell, for the bones were 
unlike anything we had ever seen 
before. But little we cared, even 
though Siam is famous for its cats. 

That day passed fairly peacefully, 
and we managed to get some rest. 
We were, of course, confined to the 
godown except when we went out on 
fatigues. If we wished to visit the 
latrines we had to go out at the back 
of the building and bow in front of the 
guard before we crossed the dock road. 
The latrines were very public, and 
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were indescribably filthy, but thas 
was no novelty. 

We soon discovered that the local 
Japanese commandant was a disci. 
plinarian, which in the Japanese army 
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bath was a godsend, and it made a 
great difference to our day. When 
one’s days are for the most part un. 
pleasant, it is amazing what a great 
deal of difference a concession of this 
nature will make. 

That night we had a proper sleep. 
For those who were lucky enough to 
be lying near the doors of the godown 
there was a cool breeze from the river 



















which kept the mosquitoes away. C 
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the entrance, suffered from heat and §& the 
mosquitoes; but the joy of quiet and § go 
space to stretch one’s legs made up & wh 
for everything. The hardness of the & fir: 
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on hard surfaces. th 
On the following day it soon became we 
apparent that though we were sup- sic 
posed to be resting, it did not mean in 
that we were to pass our time in idle- of 
ness. The camp commandant had bi 
some fences to be built in another Bg 
area, 80 we provided a building party. n 
The godown in which we were living b 
was half full of sand, many hundreds 
of cubic feet of it ; and it so happened 
that the commandant wanted this 


sand moved to another part of the 
same godown. Those who were not 
building the fences moved the sand. 
Luckily there was not room for us all 
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to work at once, so we shifted thé 
sand by half parties, turn and turn 
about. The work was not unduly 
hard, but it was not restful. 

The long-expected incident occurred 
this day. The Thais had been very 
friendly, and had been making efforts 
to pass us cigarettes and messages of 
goodwill. Unfortunately, when two 
officers were on their way to the 
latrmes, @ Thai lorry-driver threw 
them a packet of cigarettes, which they 
attempted to pick up. They were 
sen by the guard and arrested. 
There was a tremendous to-do, and 
the Japanese commandant was very 
goon solemnly trying the case. The 
trial was doubtless fair, but the two 
officers concerned had no opportunity 
of forming an opinion on this point ; 
for they had to stand outside the office 
while the case was being heard inside. 
Later, they were taken away by the 
Japanese Military Police and very 
severely beaten. It can have come as 
no surprise to them; for while they 
were being tried a Japanese policeman 
with a big stick was standing beside 
them in a somewhat ominous manner. 

On the next day we were divided 
into two parties: one to continue 
the journey that day, the second to 
go on the following day. Those of us 
who were lucky enough to be on the 
first of these two parties were ordered 
to be ready to entrain in the morning, 
but it was not until the late afternoon 
that the train was loaded and we 
were finally on board. On this occa- 
sion we were rather crowded; for 
in addition to the normal thirty-two 
officers and their kit in each closed 


baggage truck, there were four or five 
‘guards and their kit. 


The guards 
naturally took the centre of the trucks 
by the doors, as they needed air. 

We moved, in very slow stages, 
down to Bangkok Station. We were 
much cheered to see the heavy damage 
done by our air force to the various 
installations we passed on the way ; 
and our Korean guards, who were 
seeing heavy bomb damage for the 
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first time, seemed much impressed, 
When we got to the station we found 
that it had suffered tremendously 
im recent air raids. It was now the 
time of day when our bombers were 
frequently over, and we could not help 
hoping that our stay on the sidings 
would not be a _ protracted one; 
especially as the Thai officials, whose 
business it obviously was to give 
warning of the approach of hostile 
aircraft, seemed to be expecting trouble 
at any minute. We stayed on the 
sidings for many hours, and for us 
those hours must have been the longest’ 
in our lives. It will be difficult for 
those who have not had the misfortune 
to be prisoners to appreciate this point ; 
but for us our own air raids imposed 
a considerable nervous strain. Our 
nerves were far from normal, owing 
presumably to the life we had led for 
the past three years, and to lack of 
certain essentials in our diet. Further- 
more we had already suffered many 
casualties in our own air raids, and 
we felt that being killed by our own 
side was @ very unsatisfactory way 
of ending our days. Most of us had’ 
been, at one time or another, bombed 
by the air forces of several countries, 
and we were agreed that our own were 
the worst. To sit for hours crowded’ 
into goods trucks, in the middle of a 
notorious target area, was an experi- 
ence which none of us could wish to 
repeat; though, looking back on 
it, we may wonder why we were 


At long last we left the station, and 
the train continued on its way past 
interminable paddy-fields. Early in 
the journey we saw a large number of 
smashed locomotives ; mute witnesses 
to the efficiency of our air forces, and 
to the transportation difficulties with 
which the Japanese were contending 
in their efforts to supply their armies 
in Burma. Darkness fell as the train 
crawled along, halting occasionally at 
wayside stations where the guards 
bought bananas and ogled the Thai 
girls who were selling them. In the 
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cramped positions which we were 
forced to adopt we smoked and chatted 
in an effort to forget our discomfort. 
Now and then somebody would be 
forced to ease a cramped limb, and 
his neighbours would do their best to 
move so that he could change his 
position. One or two of us managed 
to fall into an uneasy doze; and so 
the hours passed. 

At some time in the small hours, 
while it was still pitch dark, we arrived 
at the little station where we were to 
detrain. The train halted, and we 
were ordered to get out; but as soon 
as some of us had thrown our kits out 
the train moved again for about fifty 
yards. We got out, and immediately 
were set to work unloading the train 
and stacking the bulk stores in dumps 
for the lorries which were to pick 
them up. When this had _ been 
done we had to unload timber from 
the train. We finished stacking the 
timber and then found that it had to 
be moved again and dumped near a 
hut at the far end of the station. 
It seemed that there was a Japanese 
officer sleeping in this hut; and since 
he must on no account be disturbed, 
we were threatened with dire penalties 
if we made a noise. In spite of our 
efforts to ensure that he had an un- 
disturbed night he must have been a 
sound sleeper if he was not aroused 
by the noise that Shimozo and his 
troops were by now making. On 
occasions such as this it seems im- 
possible for the Yellow Dwarfs to keep 
their tempers, and our guards rapidly 
became violent. A gentleman known 
as the ‘ Undertaker,’ who once carried 
out the execution of two officers in 
person, with his bayonet, did some 
very good work on this occasion also, 
but this time with the butt. In the 
darkness it was difficult to keep clear 
of him. 

There were several officers among 
us who were quite incapable of com- 
pleting the march that lay before 
them, and it was necessary for the 
British officer in charge of us to arrange 
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with the Japanese that they shoul | (U”" 
complete.the journey to the new ons 
by lorry. This led to further m,| ° 
pleasantness, but in the end the really and & 
essential cases succeeded in getting |“ ‘ 
on to the lorries. One officer who had halte, 
fought in the Great War, and was g | "°° 
bad with asthma that he could fillen 
draw breath, had great difficulty in § °° ™ 
getting a ride, but succeeded in doing § °°" 
so in the end, aided by the darkness, § " ™ 
When the work was done, we wer | > 
immediately ordered to fall in for the | "°° 
march. More trouble; for many of dark 
us had no idea where our kits were for 1 
lying, and in the darkness it was very § “*” 
difficult to find them. At last we were § PY 
loaded up and fallen in; and then to § * 
our delight received permission to § ™? 
make tea. We sat on our packs sete 
and drank tea for about half an how, ome 
while’ the mosquitoes made the mos § *°' 
of their opportunity. Finally we fell a 
in, were counted once again, and om 
moved off into the darkness. = 
Shimozo had made it clear that in | ™ 
his opinion the British could not | >™ 
march; and he had stated that the re 
march which we were to undertake the 


was nothing to the Japanese soldier. 
Rumour had it that he had said that 
he was now determined to break the 
record this time, and if that were true 
it might account for his subsequent 
behaviour. To a trained soldier in 
good health the march would noi 
have been a great hardship, provided 
that it was properly organised. With 
proper arrangements for water, and 4 
reasonable number of regular halts, 
even we could have completed the 
thirty miles in good order ; for though 
we were not particularly fit, and some 
of us were approaching fifty years of 
age, we were at least mentally hardened. 
But none of us had worn boots regularly 
for a considerable time ; and soft feet 
demand steady going, especially when 
heavy loads have to be carried. 
Shimozo cared for none of these things, 
and, mounting his pony, he set off at 
a pace so fast that those of us at the 
rear of the column had nearly t 
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double if we would eseape the atten- 
tions of the guards behind us. 

We completed the first seventeen 
and a half kilometres before the sun 
was well up. There were no proper 
halts, only @ few short pauses while 
one or two elderly Dutchmen who had 
fallen by the wayside were encouraged 
to resume the march. The fast pace 
soon told on our feet, and many of 
us acquired blisters with which we 
subsequently became well acquainted. 
We could see little during the hours of 
darkness, but the road climbed steadily 
for most of the time. The surface 
was, however, good ; and, remembering 
previous marches in the jungle, we 
accounted ourselves lucky in this 
respect. We made no attempt to keep 
step or column, and were allowed to 
stray all over the road, provided that 
we did not lag behind too much. Our 
bulky loads, and articles such as 
buckets which we carried in our hands, 
would have made it impossible to keep 
any close formation. Many officers, 
particularly the Dutch, shared their 
surplus loads with friends, carrying 
them slung on bamboo poles between 
them. 

Soon after sunrise we had our first 

proper halt. Here we were met by 
lorries from the camp, bringing us a 
meal. This consisted of a dry mixture 
of rice and vegetables, known as Nazi 
Goreng ; though it bore, so those who 
knew .assured: us, little resemblance to 
the genuine article. We also took the 
opportunity of boiling water, making 
tea, and filling our water-bottles when 
we had drunk all the water we could 
hold. During this time many stragglers 
caught up with the column, mostly 
-@lderly men. So many had already 
been obliged to fall out that the 
guards had, it seemed, become a bit 
discouraged. 

After twenty minutes we resumed 
the march. The sun had climbed into 
the sky with tropical rapidity, and it 
was already too hot for comfort. The 
road now lay straight and level before 
us, as far as the eye could see. It 
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remained like this for almost the 
whole march, with an occasional gentle 
corner. The surface was good, but 
consisted of red laterite; and red 
laterite is apt to be rather trying on 
a hot day, owing to the glare. For all 
of us the mention of this march will 
bring a picture of an unending red 


‘road, bordered with a few scattered 


trees, stretching away until it was lost 
in the interminable distance. On 
either side of us were paddy-fields, 
unfolding in green monotony. Occa- 
sionally we saw a small village in 
the distance ; now and then we passed 
through one. Thai men and women 
looked at us without expression ; 
children laughed with us, shouting 
“O.K.! O.K.!”—their only English. 
Sometimes they jeered, but this very 
seldom. We marched on. 

Not many of us can remember 
much detail of the halts which we 
were permitted to make. None of 
them can have lasted longer than 
@ quarter of an hour, and they con- 
sisted of a scramble for water, no 
matter where it came from—paddy- 
fields, buffalo wallows, they contained 
water; and the colour didn’t matter. 
One threw off one’s pack, drank till 
one could drink no more, filled one’s 
water-bottle, sank down on the ground, 
lit a cigarette, and waited for the 
inevitable order to resume the march. 
One halt was in a Buddhist monastery, 
and the monks showed us a well. 
The ground was very wet there: 
perhaps a little rain fell at some 
time during the day, perhaps the 
ground was just marshy. Sometimes 
there was no water, but we generally 
managed to get a drink from a paddy- 
field. Those who still had a few 
chlorine tablets shared them with 
their neighbours. Some had kept a 
little potassium permanganate for 
emergencies such as this; but if 
there was nothing with which to make 
the water safe we took our chance. 
We had broken every known law of 
hygiene every day of the last three 
years, anyway. 
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When the order to resume the 
march came, we got to our feet, 
each man helping his neighbour to 
adjust his load and arrange the pads 
which the wise had made to protect 
their shoulders from the pack-straps. 
It. is surprising what pain a heavy 
pack can inflict on thinly covered 
shoulders. In this respect the British 
pack is worse than the Dutch. Loads 
adjusted, we got on to the road and 
resumed the march. For the first few 
steps the pain of our feet was acute, 
and men staggered rather than walked. 
Then one’s feet regained their normal 
level of discomfort, and one took up 
a steady rhythm once again. 

One trouble was that the halts 
never came at regular intervals, but 
at the whim of Shimozo, who some- 
times rode and sometimes walked. 
In the early afternoon, when we were 
really beginning to feel the strain, we 
did a stretch of over ten kilometres at 
an increased pace. By then the heat 
was intense, and this part of the 
march was a Waterloo for many. 
Now we occasionally were met by 
lorries sent out from the camp to 
take the kits of any who were quite 
incapable of carrying them farther, 
and to carry any who might be in- 
capable of walking. Competition was 
hot, and Shimozo was not inclined to 
allow any kit or man to be carried 
unless it was plain to him that he 
would lose a man unless he gave 
permission for the lorry. At this 
point many officers had to jettison 
packs and bundles containing quite 
irreplaceable articles. 

It is not easy to describe the day 
except to say that the march went on 
and on, and we never seemed to be 
any nearer our goal. By the late 
afternoon we were approaching some 
low rocky hills, and this cheered us ; 
for we knew that our new camp was 
built on the slopes of a hill. By this 
time we were putting one foot in front 
of the other without being able to 
make any attempt to avoid places 
where the surface of the road was 
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broken. The sores on our feet had 
been walked into submission: only 
when we started marching again afte 
a halt did we consciously notice the 
pain of them. 

Eventually we reached a crow. 
roads, and turned off the road we had 
been following so long. The hilk 
were now nearer, and we could ge 
smoke in the distance that must he 
coming from the cooking fires of 4 
camp. At long last a camp came into 
sight, far down the dead straight road, 
Our destination was surely in sight at 
last. Packs seemed lighter, and we 
quickened our pace. We reached the 
camp and halted outside, while 
Shimozo went in. Tea was brought 
out to us, an earnest of a well-organised 
reception. We lit pipes and cigarettes, 
and conversation broke out as our 
spirits soared. Then a disquieting 
rumour began to be heard. This was 
not the camp: ours was farther on. 
We refused to believe it, but the 
rumour stayed until it grew into fact. 
This was not our camp: our camp lay 
between five and seven kilometres 
farther on, somewhere behind that 
strangely shaped hill in front of us. We 
fell in and moved on again while the 
shadows rapidly lengthened into dusk. 
About seven hundred yards farther 
on, when our feet were just getting 
nicely numb again, we met a lorry 
with tea and rice and vegetable stew 
sent out from our own camp; 80 we 
halted once more, and those who could 
had a meal. Shimozo had now become 
strangely solicitous for our welfare: 
perhaps he wondered what sort of a 
reception he would get from his officer 
if none of us were capable of a full 
day’s work next morning. As dark: 
ness became complete we resumed the 
march. 

After a while we turned off the main 
road and entered on a newly made 
track with a surface that left much to 
be desired. The march now took on 
the quality of a bad dream. We kept 
our eyes on the back of the man i 
front, not knowing and hardly caring 
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whether our next footstep would fall 
on level ground or into a hole. Now 
and then there was a crash and a tired 
curse as somebody fell, his kit scatter- 
ing into the darkness. We kept 
expecting the camp to lie round the 
next corner, but still we went on. 
Tired as we were we noted with satis- 
faction that our guards, carrying only 
a rifle, water-bottle, and small haver- 
sack, were making heavy weather of 
it, and had for a long time been too 
exhausted to bother us: we should 
have been further cheered had we 
known that we should see Shimozo 
next day limping on bandaged feet. 
We began to get strange hallucinations 
now. Men frequently saw the huts 
and fence of a big camp where no 
camp was. Others saw lights: some 
saw towers and minarets. Many of 
us were convinced that we were climb- 
ing a steep hill, although the track 
was across fairly level ground. 

At long last we really did see lights. 
A little later we found ourselves 
halted, hurricane - lanterns bobbing 
round us. We had arrived. Now 
followed an endless wait while the 
Japanese tried to count us. At every 
attempt they got a different figure ; 
and needless to say they had soon lost 
their tempers. While we waited a 
heavy tropical thunderstorm broke 
over the camp, and in a moment we 
were soaked to the skin and our kit and 
blankets saturated. Finally, the Japan- 
tse gave up trying to count us; and 
we moved off, following guides with 
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lanterns who were to lead us to our 
huts through the pitch-dark camp. 
The rain roared down upon us, and 
we stumbled into ditches knee-deep in 
water. At last we reached our quarters 
for the night and stepped out of the 
sluicing water and slimy mud. 

Long bamboo huts with cut grass 
spread on the earth floor. Friends 
with hot tea and food for us. A steam- 
ing, mud-smeared mob, jostling while 
each man tried to find somewhere to 
drop his pack. Cigarettes, and a buzz 
of conversation. ‘“‘ What’s this place 
like?” “Bloody.” ‘ What’s the 
“Oh, the old railway 
hours, God-awful. Dawn to dusk, no 
holidays and no time to shave. But 
you’re darned lucky, most of you 
won’t have to work tomorrow.” 
“How are the Nips behaving?” 
“Oh, much the same as usual. The 
Frog’s making a beast of himself, and 
you want to look out for Hatchet Face. 
I should keep off the jungle-clearing 
party if you can manage to.” “ Well, 
I’m going to turn in if I can find 
a place where some blighter won’t 
step on my face.” ‘“ Good -night, 
glad you got here all right. You 
must have had rather a time of it; 
thirty miles in under seventeen and 
a half hours isn’t so dusty. See you 
tomorrow.” 

We looked round for a dry bit of 
ground, unrolled our sodden blankets, 
and lay down. We did not know it, 
but we had completed our last journey 
as prisoners of war. 









QUIET HOLIDAY WITH A GENIUS. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


I t1vE by myself in a little house 
in the depths of the country, miles 
away from anywhere. I live a very 
quiet life and see very few people. 
T like it. 

Odo Hunter lives in a_ bustling 
shipbuilding port on the other side 
of England, where he is extremely 
busy, knows everyone, and is never, 
never quiet. He likes it. 

This will explain why I was 
astonished when, one fine day in 
the summer of 1944, Odo burst in 
upon me through the french window 
of my sitting-room and announced 
that he had come to stay with me 
for a week. He added, “I’ve got 
the Missis and a lifeboat outside. 
What shall I do with ’em ?” 

As I do not want anyone to think 
Odo is mad, or was drunk, I had 
better explain at once that the man 
is a genius and does not think, 
behave, look, or talk like an ordinary 
person. If he did he would not be 
a genius. I do not imply that his 
strange behaviour, queer appearance, 
and unorthodox manner of expressing 
himself make him a genius. These 
things are merely the marks of the 
breed. What does make him a genius 
is the originality and speed of his 
thought. If a man paints better 
pictures, or composes better music 
than anyone else, we call him a 
genius. The things Odo creates fulfil 
their purpose better than the things 
created by other men to fulfil the same 
purpose. Odo creates—that is, designs 
and builds—better boats than anyone 
else, therefore I call him a genius. 

When Odo mentioned the presence, 
outside, of a wife and a lifeboat I 
did not rise to his bait. I know 
my Odo, and I knew the delight 
he takes in pulling legs. I grinned 
and said, “‘If you really have come 
to stay with me, I am delighted. 


But rations for one don’t go very 
far, old fellow, so I hope you've 
brought seme food along.’’ Whereat 
Odo rushed to the front door and 
roared, “It’s all right, Missis. He 
says he’s delighted. I told you go,” 

This time I did rise—in a hurry, 
Drawn up in the narrow lane outside 
my front gate I saw a big car, a small 
lady sitting placidly inside it, and, 
behind, a large, blue lifeboat on a trailer, 

I stood there, looking like a fool, 
I expect, with my eyes bulging. 
Odo jumped into the car and began 
throwing things out of it into my 
garden. Among other items I noticed 
@ ham, a crate of bottles, and a 
salmon. ‘“‘ Don’t you worry about 
grub,” cried Odo. ‘‘ You're as bad 
as the Missis. When I told her last 
night we were going to stay with 
you she wanted me to send you a 
telegram, but of course I didn’t. 
You might have refused to have ws. 
Then she said you wouldn’t have 
enough grub, and I said what about 
all that stuff she’d got stowed away 
in the storeroom, and she said that 
was for an emergency, and I said 
this is an emergency. And as I'm 
a hearty eater we’ve brought plenty. 
These lobsters were swimming yester- 
day. Catch!” 

I ignored the lobsters and advanced 
to greet the lady. She said, “! 
ceased to apologise for Odo’s behaviour 
very soon after I married him two 
years ago. The things he does and 
drags me into are beyond apologies. 
This unannounced descent upon you, 
for instance. He said you wouldn't 
mind because you and he were old 
friends. I do hope you are.’’ I ssid, 
“* We’ve known each other for twenty 
years and I’ve learned never to 
surprised at anything he does. I'm 
very glad you’ve come.” 

Mrs Odo gave a sigh of relief 
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“Thank heavens for that,’’ she said. 
“JT mean... It’s very kind of 
you to bear with us, but what I’m 
thanking heaven for is that you 
really are an old friend. You know, 
Qdo’s quite capable of planting me 
upon an entire stranger, so I’ve been 
spending most of the time during 
the drive here praying you really were 
an old friend and not merely a chance 
acquaintance.” 

I said, ‘‘Don’t worry any more 
then. I’m very fond of that old mad- 
man of yours, and whatever he does 
is all right as far as I am concerned. 
He never told me he was married, 
but I congratulate him now. I 
don’t know about congratulating you, 
though. I think you are either very 
brave or extremely rash. But do 
come in. We'll leave Odo to carry 
in the baggage. I don’t suppose 
he told you why he suddenly decided 
to spend a week in this remote part 
of the world. He won’t bother to 
tell me either, if I know him. Well, 
it doesn’t really matter; but what 
I do want to know is, what on earth 
he’s up to with that lifeboat? Has 
he any good reason for towing a life- 
boat by road all across England, or 
is he just doing it for fun ?” 

“All I can tell you,” she replied, 
“is that when he got home yester- 
day evening be asked me if I'd ever 
met you. I said I hadn’t, and he 
said, ‘Well, you soon will. We're 
going to stay with him for a week 
and we're starting tomorrow morn- 
ing, because I’m testing the new 
boat at Farport.’” . 

Here Odo pranced in upon us. 
The man seldom walks. He is so 


‘full of supercharged energy that his 


usual mode of progression is at a 
trot, dancing upon his toes. He 
said, “‘Ha! I told you you’d get 
on with Jim, Missis. I’ve dumped 
all the gear and grub in the hall. 
Where shall I put the boat ?” 

I said, “‘ I won’t have it in the 
garden. Leave the thing in the lane, 
or run it into the next field.” 
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**Can’t be done,” said Odo firmly. 
“That boat’s precious. More than 
rubies. And fragile. Got to be, 
you understand, for lightness. And 
she’s bung-full of priceless gear. 
The wireless alone. ... Why! there’s 
over £300 of navigating instruments 
in her. Leave her in the road and 
the boys of the village will tear her 
to pieces. Put her in the field and 
the cows will eat her. Besides, she’s 
a Number One, Air Ministry, Priority 
Secret. Prototype boat. For the 
Pacific. If the Ministry only knew 
I'd brought her by road, all this way, 
stark naked on a trailer. .. . Well, 
anyhow, I averaged thirty all the 
way and never stopped once, except 
for lunch and four or five times for 
beer, so nobody’s had much chance 
to gaze at her. She'll have to go 
under lock and key here, though. 
Haven’t you got a garage ?”’ 

I said, “‘ Yes. It’s twenty feet 
long, and your boat’s thirty at least. 
And it hasn’t got a lock, anyway.” 

“Well, suggest something then,” 
said Odo. 

“*There’s no building you can lock 
her up in this village,’’ I answered. 
** All I can suggest is that you run 
her back to Chemton—it’s only about 
sixteen miles—and see if the police 
can help you.” 

Odo said, ‘‘ You're not trying, 
Jim. Where’s all that noise coming 
from ?”’ j 

“* Airfield, just the other side of 
those trees,’’ I answered. 

** Well, dash it !’’ cried Odo. “‘ Why 
didn’t you tell me that at first ? It’s 
exactly what’s wanted. Missis, we'll 
be back in twenty minutes. Make 
the tea. Jim, jump in the car and 
pilot me.” 

I said, “It’s an American airfield, 
old chap, and they’re very fussy. 
Won’t let anyone near the place. 
I’ve tried to have a look at it several 
times, but they’ve posted M.P.s 
everywhere, all hung about with 
pistols and tommy-guns. I’m told 
they shoot to kill, too.” 
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Odo said, “Pah! Come on. 
in! Don’t be so faint-hearted.”’ 
I got in. We drove off. I said, 
** You'll never get into that airfield.”’ 

Odo said, “I will.” 

I said, “‘ How ?”’ 

Odo said, ‘‘ Somehow.” 

** Well, there’s the M.P.,’’ I said. 
** Just ahead, on the corner. And 
I’m going to switch off your ignition 
if you try to drive past him.”’ 

The M.P. said, “‘ Halt! Show your 
pass, mister.”’ 

Odo said, “ Sorry. 
The M.P. said, ‘‘ Then you'll have 
to go back, brother.”’ 

Odo said, ““I.can’t back with this 
trailer behind. And I can’t turn 
round in this lane.”’ 

The M.P. laughed. 
right,” he said. ‘‘ You'll have to 
go ahead now. Straight ahead and 
out by the main gate. Keep going 
and no monkeying around, mind! 
Ill phone through and warn ’em 
you're coming.”’ 


Get 


I haven’t got 
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We proceeded. Odo said, ‘‘ We’re 


in.’’ 

I said, “ Well, I’ll be damned.”’ 

Odo said, “I'll bet that’s head- 
quarters, with the Stars and Stripes 
flying over it. We'll try it, anyway.” 

He drew up in front of the building 
and went in. Presently he came out 
again, with a major, who shook hands 
with him and said, ‘‘ Well, good-bye, 
sir. Glad to have met you, Mr Hunter. 
That boat of yours sure looks bully. 
Drive her into the hangar and leave 
her there as long as you like. She’ll 
be quite O.K. We keep a sentry 
on duty in that hangar, day and 
night.” 

We left the lifeboat in the hangar 

and drove homewards. 
~. I said, “ How on earth did you 
do it?” 

Odo said, “Oh, just told him I 
wanted him to lock up a lifeboat for 
me. I think he thought I was drunk ; 
but when he heard it was an Air- 
Sea Rescue lifeboat I'd designed 
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specially for long distance work jp 
the Pacific, he couldn’t do enough 
for me. He said he guessed ['d 
save the lives of a whole lot: of their 
boys out there. He guessed right, 
And here we are, home again, and 
I told the Missis we’d be back jn 
twenty minutes and we are.”’ 

Mrs Odo had made the tea and 
set it out in the garden all ready 
for us. She said, “I made myself 
at home in your kitchen. I hope 
you don’t mind.” 

I said, “It’s very clever of you 
to do it, and I don’t know how you 
found where everything was.” 

Odo said, ‘‘ Yes, the Missis 7s clever, 
I’ve seen her do miracles.”’ 

I said, “‘ Miracles! Then you're 
a good pair. I’ve just been watching 
him perform miracles, too, Mrs Odo.” 

*“*I know,” she said. ‘‘I mean, 
Odo never stops talking, as you 
know. But when he does stop and 
sits, laughing at himself, like that, 
then I know he’s been up to something 
clever—or naughty. What have you 
done now, my pet ?”’ 

‘“*Oh, nothing,’ answered Odo. 
“And I’m not laughing at myself. 
I’m laughing at Jim. 4He’s just 
seen me do something quite simple 
and straightforward, but, because he 
made up his mind beforehand it 
was going to be impossible, the old 
chump thinks I’m wonderful. And 
don’t call her Mrs Odo any more, 
Jim. It sounds awful. Her name's 
Jane, but she answers best to Missis. 
Have some Gentleman’s Relish on 
your toast, old sailor. I got hold 
of six dozen pots of it on D-Day 
plus One. Found some Americans 
drifting about in a _ broken-down 
landing barge and towed ’em it, 
and they gave me the stuff. As 4 
mark of esteem and gratitude, they 
said, but really because they’d had 
nothing else to eat for thirty hours 
and they never wanted to see any 
more of it as long as they lived. 
Don’t ask me where they got it. 
The thing that struck me was that 
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after eating nothing else but this 
duff, neat, for a day and a half, 
none of ‘em were seasick. Have 
some more, Missis.”’ 

“JT will not,’ said she. “It’s 
rather rich, but you’ve made it 
sound much too rich. Instead of 
talking nonsense, hadn’t you better 
tell Jim precisely why you’ve dumped 
yourself, your wife, and your lifeboat 
upon him without any warning or 
apology ?”” 

“Perfectly simple,” said Odo. “I 
needed a holiday. What’s more, 
I wanted a holiday. I haven’t had 
one since the war began. I wanted 
a week’s peace and quiet. And the 
boat was ready for testing. Also 
I was scheming to gain time, because 
I've another and better boat coming 
along. So I told the Ministry people 
I'd be ready to test this boat in a 
week’s time, from Farport. They 
said, ‘Why not now, and why Far- 
port?’ And I said, because I’ve 
got to have a week’s absolute quiet 
and rest, and Farport was the nearest 


port to Jim’s garden, which was the 


quietest, restfulest place I knew. 
So I proposed going there. So here 
we are. I’m going to sit here in the 
sun, and eat and sleep and do nothing 
for a whole week. I'll do nothing. 
Nothing at all. Except I’ve got to 
deliver the boat to the R.A.F. soon 
at their airfield near Farport, to let 
‘em fit her to her carrier aircraft, 
ready for the test drop. By the way, 
Jim, you’re going to help me with 
the test drop.” 

“Me!” I eried. ‘“ Don’t you 
believe it. I don’t -know what 
plan you’ve got in your horrid mind, 
but I do know I’m not going to let 
you drop me in a boat, out of an 
aircraft, into the cold North Sea. 
I'm too old for such games.”’ 

“Nonsense,” replied Odo. ‘“ All I 
want you to do-is to let the 
Navy dump you in a rubber boat 
about twenty miles offshore. You'll 
represent a ditched bomber’s crow. 
The rescue aircraft will fly out, and, 
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when ‘and if she finds you, she drops 
the lifeboat on parachutes and you 
get aboard and sail back to Farport. 
Nice little yachting trip for -you. 
You'll enjoy it. Anyhow, you’ve 
got to come. I must have a man who 
can handle and sail a boat, and I’m 
absolutely relying on you. That’s 
one reason I came here.”’ 

I protested—hard. But, as I 
thought the thing over, it seemed 
to me it would be a very interesting 
operation to see. And Odo was 
relying on me, and we were old, 
tried shipmates. So I said I would 
do it, if I could wangle a day off duty 
from my chief in the Royal Observer 
Corps. 

Then the Missis said, 
What a shame.” 

Odo said, + Smeehast’ It’s yacht- 
ing at the Government’s -expense. 
I knew he couldn’t resist it.” 

The Second Day of Odo’s quiet 
and restful holiday began quietly. 
He announced that he would have 
his breakfast in bed, just to assure 
himself that he really was on holidays 
He then slept solidly until tea-time. 
After tea he arose, a genius refreshed, 
and took the Missis and me to call 
on the American major at the air- 
field. The rest of the day was not 
quiet or restful. 

If Americans like you they do not 
disguise the fact. They took to 
Odo immediately and completely. 
They took to the Missis, of course. 
And they even took to me. They 
gave us their airfield. They put us 
on the roof of the Control Tower, and 
dive-bombed us with a squadron of 
Mustangs. They took us up in a 
Flying Fort, just to see what my 
garden looked like from the air. 
They gave us quantities of something 
memorable, called ‘“‘ Rye and :Coke,” 
in large glasses full of crushed: ice. 
They gave us dinner, and I shall 
not forget the chicken & la Maryland, 
the corn on the cob, and the -ice- 
cream made of cream. After dinner 
they sat us in saddle-back chairs m 
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their movie-theatre, and showed us 
Hollywood’s very latest colour film. 
They took us to the Mess and plied 
us with more crushed ice plus notable 
flavourings. We did not get home 
until two o’clock in the morning. 

I said, “Gosh! What a night. 
I thought you came here for peace 
and rest, Odo.”’ 

Odo said, ‘“‘I did. And I’m getting 
‘em. I’ve had sixteen hours’ sleep 
in the last twenty-four, and now 
I'm going to have seven more. Be 
realistic, Jim.”’ 

The Third Day of Odo’s peaceful 
holiday commenced at 9 a.M., when 
he arose, cooked breakfast, and brought 
me mine in bed. It is pleasant to 
awake to the smell of coffee and 
bacon. I said, ‘‘ This is very kind 
of you, Odo.” 

He said, “‘ Not at all. I merely 
wanted to get you in a good temper 
this morning. I’ve got to deliver 
the boat to the R.A.F. today, and 
you’ve got to help me. The Missis 
has struck. She intends to sleep 
all day under your apple trees. You 
probably do, too, after last night. 
But you can’t. It’s your fault for 
living in a country that’s all narrow 
lanes with right-angled corners. Tow- 
ing @ thirty-foot trailer in these parts 
is a two-man job.” 

We collected the boat from the 
hangar, eluded, with difficulty and 
tact, further American hospitalities, 
and set off on our thirty-mile drive 
to Farport. In our first half-mile, 
at the bottom of a hill, at a corner, 
we met a traction-engine, towing a 
threshing-machine and a trailer full 
of coals. The lane was too narrow 
to allow us to pass, and neither outfit 
could go astern. I reviewed the 
deadlock, and decided at once it was 
a situation with which only a genius 
could cope. I sat back and lit my 
pipe. The driver of the tractor took 
much the same view as I did of the 
position. Said he, ‘‘ Somebody’ll have 
to build a ruddy by-pass before we 
gets out of this mess.” 
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Odo said, ‘‘We could uncouple 
the trailer and get a horse, if we 
knew where to get a horse, and tow 
it back up the hill and into the neareg; 
field-gate. But that’s going to take 
too long. I'll go back to the airfield 
and get the Yanks to lend us their 
crash outfit. I won’t be long.” 

He was not long. Neither were 
the Americans. I think it speaks 
well, both for Odo and our gallant 
Allies, that we were under way again 
in less than three-quarters of an hour, 
What is more, this time we proceeded 
with an American M.P. on a motor. 
cycle ahead of us, to keep our way 
clear. We gained the main road 
without further trouble, and here our 
escort left us, after presenting me 
with a packet of cigarettes and Odo 
with a packet of chewing-gum. 

Odo drove on. Presently he said, 


“Some people don’t, but J like ’em.” 
Those chewing. 


I said, “‘ What ? 
gum things ?” 

Odo said, ‘‘No. Americans.” He 
drove on at thirty knots. In due 
time we came to the R.A.F. airfield, 
and drew up in front of the orderly- 
room. A Group Captain appeared. 
He looked at the boat and he looked 
at Odo, and he appeared to be per- 
turbed. He said, “‘D’you mean to 
tell me you’ve brought that boat 
all across England without any cover 
on her?” 

Odo said, “‘ No, sir. I didn’t mean 
to tell you, but now you’ve noticed 
it Ill admit I brought her stark 
naked all the way.”’ 

“Good gracious, man,’ the Group 
Captain exclaimed. ‘“‘ Don’t you know 
that boat is a Number One Priority 
Secret ?”’ 

Odo said, ‘‘ No, she isn’t, sir.”’ 

The Group Captain said, ‘‘ But 1 
tell you she is. I’ve had special 
instructions to that effect, direct 
from the Ministry. She’s Most Secret, 
I tell you.” 

**Don’t you believe it,’ said Odo. 
“Since she left my yard she’s been 
seen and admired by several hundred 
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people. I left her in a public car 
park while I ate, and outside four or 
five pubs while I drank, and every 
time when I got back to her I found 
several score of people climbing all 
over her. So, whatever the Ministry 
says, I say she isn’t secret.” 

The G.C. said, “‘ You are Mr Hunter, 
I take it? Ah! They warned me 
not to be surprised at anything you 
might do. But I must say I’m sur- 
prised at what you have done. Would 
you mind telling me why you did it ?” 

“ Willingly,”’ answered Odo. “ But, 
mind you, this is a secret. The 
Ministry don’t know it yet, but I 
can tell you that the more the Jerries 
and the Japs know about this boat 
the better, because she’s the only 
one of her type I’m going to turn 
out, and her successors are going to 
be quite different and much better.”’ 

The G.C. grinned. “ Ho!”’ said he, 
“That being the case, let’s go to the 
Mess and see if they’ve got anything 
to drink there.” 

The hospitality of the R.A.F. differs 


from that of the U.S. Army Air Force. 
The R.A.F. brand is less various but 


more persistent. Odo and I did not 
get back to our beds until 3 a.m. 

The Fourth Day really was quiet. 
It was also restful, for me if not for 
Odo, because I had an inspiration 
and introduced him to a bow and 
some arrows. The potent witchery 
of archery then took complete posses- 
sion of him, as I hoped it would. 
He shot at a target in the garden 
all day long, and he would have shot 
all night, too, if the light had not 
failed him. 

On the Fifth Day Odo’s fingers 
were so sore from the friction of the 
bow-string that he could not draw 
his bow. He said, ‘Oh! What a 
terrible pity! Ive just. discovered 
the most difficult and therefore the 
most enthralling sport there is and 
now, hang it! it’s maimed me. What 
shall we do today ?”’ 

I said, ‘‘ Personally, I’ve got to 
get back to work. The Observer 
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Corps gave me a week's holiday, 
but today’s the end of it. I’ve got 
to go on duty now and I won’t be 
back until the evening.” 

Odo said, ‘Then Ill come with 
you. I’d like to see what you Observer 
chaps are up to.” 

I said, “I’m afraid you can’t. I 
work in the Ops. Room at the Chemston 
Centre. You talk about your Air 
Ministry Priority Secrets, but we 
really are secret. We keep ourselves 
locked up, with wardens on guard, 
and no one can get in or out without 
our special pass. The Corps doesn’t 
like publicity. In fact, we hate it. 
Winston himself couldn’t get into 
the Centre without a pass, so I’m 
afraid you can’t either.” 

Odo said, ““Ho! Very exclusive, 
arn’t you? Then I'll amuse myself 
today. And, look here! How about 
the test-drop tomorrow? If you're 
on duty, you won’t be able to come.” 

I said I would ask my chief for a 
day off, and I trusted he would not 
give me one. I then fled. 

At mid-day I was busy in the Ops. 
Room, helping to keep track of the 
hundreds of aircraft which were fly- 
ing over our area, when I heard the 
stern voice of the Centre controller 
speaking through my ear-phones. It 
said, ‘‘The commandant wishes to 
see you in his office immediately. 
The warden has caught a man break- 
ing into the Centre through the 
canteen window, and the man says 
he’s a friend of yours.” 

I said, “‘ Oh, lord! Odo!!” 

The controller said, “As you do 
appear to know the chap you’d better 
hurry. The police have already been 
sent for.” 

I found the commandant seated 
at his desk, looking outraged and 
very angry. In front of him stood 
Odo, looking naughty. 

The commandant said, ‘‘ This person 
was caught in the act of breaking 
into the Centre. He has no pass, 
not even an Identity Card. He says 
he’s a friend of yours.” 
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I said, “ I’m afraid he is, sir.” 

**Then I will be glad,” the com- 
mandant said, “if you can explain 
what he thinks he’s doing, breaking 
in here like this. It’s a serious busi- 
ness. I’ve sent for the police to 
deal with him. And, if you had 
anything to do with this, I warn 
you I shall take severe disciplinary 
action.”’ 

Here Odo horrified me by remark- 
ing, ‘‘ Jim’s responsible for the whole 
thing, commandant. He told me no 
one could possibly get in here without 
a pass, so I thought I’d show him 
how wrong he is. Also I wanted to 
see you to ask you to let Jim take 
tomorrow off, because, you see, I’m 
relying on him to help me bring in 
an air-borne lifeboat the R.A.F. are 
dropping for me off Farport. I hope 
you will let him come, otherwise it 
will upset all the arrangements.” 

The commandant gasped. ‘‘ What’s 
this?’ he cried.’ “‘I have been 
warned by the R.A.F. about this 
lifeboat test. It’s most secret. And 
here you come, breaking in here, and 
telling me all about it. Who are 
you ? 9° 

“* Hunter’s the name,” replied Odo. 
“‘ It’s my lifeboat.” 

** Good gracious ! ’’ the commandant 
exclaimed ; ‘“‘are you Odo Hunter ? 
I heard you were making these boats. 
Why didn’t you say who he was at 
first, Jim. Very stupid of you. It 
would have saved all this—er—non- 
sense. I owned one of your yachts 
once, Mr Hunter. The Vixen, in 
1925. I won, or rather she won all 
the local races that season. She was 
a real little beauty, and I’m very 
glad to meet her designer. Now, 
let’s see. Sit down, Mr Hunter, do. 
And you, Jim, run along. Get back 
to the job. And tell the warden 
we shan’t need the police after all.” 

I did as I was bid and returned 
to my work in the Ops. Room. 
Presently I observed Odo entering 
our Holy of Holies. He was escorted 
by no less a person than the com- 
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mandant, who showed him everything, 
All Odo said to me was, “ Passes, my 
foot!” 

When I got home Odo said, “ You 
nearly lost your job today, my son.” 

I said, “Yes. Thanks to your 
nonsense, you old maniac.” 

But Odo said, “No. Thanks to 
me, you’ve kept it. Your boss took 
me out to lunch, and he said he 
wouldn’t give you tomorrow off, go 
I'd better let him go instead of you. 
However, I resisted his artfulness, 
and he’s letting you go. Told me to 
tell you so. Arn’t you pleased with 
me for arranging it so nicely ?”’ 

We started for Farport at five 
o’clock next morning. When we 
were fifteen miles from anywhere 
Odo said, “‘ You’d better take off 
your coat and tie and hide ’em in 
the back of the car before we get to 
Farport. You'll find a dirty old 
fisherman’s pullover in my bag. Put 
that on.” 

I said, “‘ What for ?” 

Odo said, ‘Because you're my 
bo’sun, and you’ve got to look like 
a bo’sun. I have to keep on telling 
you this is Most Secret. If the Navy 
or the R.A.F. find out you’re a mere 
civilian, butting in on this, they’ll 
probably shoot you.” 

I said, “Hang it, Odo, I don’t 
know that I like this.”’ 

Odo laughed and accelerated. ‘‘ You 
can’t back out now,”’ said he. ‘ And 
Farport’s a naval base these days. 
All barbed wire and sentries. ['ll 
get you in all right on my over-all 
pass as my bos’un, but when we 
are in you’d better begin calling me 
sir and Mr Hunter. There’ll be all 
sorts of Ministry V.I.P.s coming out 
with us in the destroyer, so you'd 
better act -your part properly and 
no nonsense. Carry my bag when 
we go aboard, and all that.” 

There was no getting out of it 
now for me. I could not even get 
out of the car. Odo saw to that. 
He drove at fifty miles an hour and 
skidded round all corners. So I said, 
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“Very good, sir. Mr Hunter, you’re 
3 kidnapping, double - crossing, old 
scoundrel.”’ 

We reached the quay at Farport 
at 06.10 hours, and found a destroyer, 
a naval commander, two wing-com- 
manders, and several important-look- 
ing civilians awaiting us. 

The commander said, “‘ Good morn- 
ing, Mr Hunter. You’re ten minutes 
late, so we'd better get aboard at 
once and get cracking.” 

Odo said, “‘ Right, sir. I’m sorry 
I'm late. Bos’un, where’s my bag ?”’ 

“T’ve got it, Mr Hunter,’ I said. 
“Leave it to me, sir.” } 

“Hullo!” exclaimed the com- 
mander, staring hard at me. ‘“‘ What 
are you doing here ?”’ 

I said, ‘“‘ Oh, lawks!”’ 

Odo slapped his leg and burst out 
laughing. ‘‘ Rumbled!”’ said he. “TI 
might have known you can’t slip 
anything past the Navy.” 

The commander said, “‘We met 
at Plymouth, after the last Fastnet 
race, if you remember. I’m glad to 


meet you again, but—what are you 


doing here ? 
afraid.”” 

“When in trouble, tell the truth,”’ 
said Odo. “I’ve given my regular 
bo’sun a holiday, commander. And 
I asked Jim here to take his place 
for the job. He’s got no official 
permit, but you know him and I 
know him. Also, if you don’t let 
him come, this test-drop doesn’t come 
off, because I’m not going without 
Jim. What about it?” 

I could see the commander think- 
ing things over, even though it took 
him only a tenth of a second to 
‘decide. ‘‘ Oh, come aboard,”’ said he. 
“It’s highly irregular, but I'll take 
the responsibility. Let’s go.” 

Highly irregular? Maybe. But, 
God bless the Royal Navy, I say. 
It does get things done. 

I said, ‘Thank you, commander. 
And from now on, Odo, you can 
carry your own damned bag.” 

Our destroyer fled out of the har- 
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bour and proceeded eastwards at the 
rate of knots. 

** The North Sea, or German Ocean,”’ 
remarked Odo, looking at the brown 
water flecked with white wave-tops. 
**“When you and I get aboard our 
little rubber raft, old shipmate, we’re 
going to get wet.” 

“*How far out are we going?” I 
asked. 

** About twenty miles,” Odo an- 
swered. ‘‘ We’ve got to get out of 
sight of land, because these Ministry 
blokes are very jealous and they 
don’t want anyone else to see what’s 
going on. Now, let’s go and scrounge 
some breakfast, for heaven knows 
when we shall next taste grub.” 

At 7.20 our ship went full speed 
astern and stopped. Two seamen 
dropped a rubber raft overboard and 
held it there while Odo and I climbed 
in. They handed us two smoke- 
floats and a camera in a rubber bag. 
One wing-commander said, “Don’t 
make smoke until you identify the 
rescue aircraft.” The other wing- 
commander said, “Take a photo of 
the dummy before you touch any- 
thing.” And the commander said, 
“Good luck, chaps. Hold tight! 
We're off.” At 7.25 the destroyer 
was steaming full speed away from 
us, and soon grew small on the horizon. 

Odo said, “* Nice work.” 

I said, ‘‘ What’s he rushing off like 
that for and leaving us here all alone ? ”’ 

‘““U-boats,”’ answered Odo. “It 
isn’t healthy to keep a ship stopped 
in these waters very long.”’ 

I said, “‘Gosh! I’m beginning to 
feel lonely. I hadn’t thought of 
U-boats. And what about hostile 
aircraft ?”’ 

**That’s why the wing-commander 
told us not to make smoke until we 
were sure,” Odo answered. 

“I wish I'd stayed at home,” I 
said. “I like this job less and less 
the more I have to do with it. I’m 
sitting in the wet and I think I’m 
going to be seasick. In all my life 
I’ve never even felt seasick, but 
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there’s something so horrid and leery 
about the movements of this dreadful 
taft that I do believe I’m going to 
spoil my record.” 

**Same here,’ said Odo through 
clenched teeth. ‘It’s not the pitch- 
ing or the rolling, but the creepy- 
crawly way the bottom of this thing 
heaves and bulges and sinks under 
you that...” 

I said, “Shut up! Don’t talk 
about it.” 

Here Odo dived overboard. Pres- 
ently he reappeared and hung on 
to the side of the raft. ‘* That’s 
better,’ said he. ‘‘ Being in that 
raft felt like sitting on a lot of soft, 
undulating blondes. MHorrible! In 
another two seconds I’d have lost 
my breakfast.’’ 

I clenched my teeth on my break- 
fast and managed to keep it with 
me. ‘*‘ When,’’ I asked, ‘‘ are we due 
to be rescued ?”’ 

“Eight o’clock,’’ answered Odo. 
** What time is it now?” 

**7.55—and I hear an aircraft,’ 
I said. 

**Chuck a smoke-float overboard 
then,’’ said Odo. ‘“‘ Let’s get cracking. 
I’m getting cold.” 

I said, ‘‘ Wait a bit. I can see it 
now to the east of us. A _ black, 
twin-engined machine, at about a 
thousand feet. Odo, I don’t like the 
look of him. He may be hostile, 
coming in from the eastward like this.”’ 

“I thought you told me you 
Observer Corps chaps could identify 
any aircraft as soon as you heard 
it,”’” Odo remarked. 

“So we can,’ I said, “‘ provided 
we've seen or heard a similar aircraft 
before. But I’ve never seen or heard 
anything like this one. It’s coming 
straight for us and losing height. 
It’s rather like a Wellington, but 
it’s too big. And where’s the life- 
boat, anyway ? I can’t see it about 
her anywhere. I think we'd better 
stand-by to duck.”’ 

**You wouldn’t see the lifeboat,’ 
said Odo. ‘‘It’s designed to make 


@ snug fit under the Warwick’s under. 
body.”’ 

“Of course!” I cried, for I was 
much relieved. “A Warwick. I’ve 
not seen one before, but that’s what 
it is.”’ I set off a smoke-float. The 
Warwick circled twice and then headed 
for us at less than a thousand feet, 
dead up wind. And then a series of 
miracles happened, or so it seemed 
to me. The bottom of the aircraft 
fell off and hurtled down, straight 
at us. I prepared to dive overboard, 
but I stayed where I was when three 
enormous parachutes materialised 
above the falling object. Three 
rockets then shot out of the thing, 
trailing bright yellow ropes. “Sea 
anchor and two life-lines,’’ said Odo, 
“‘Isn’t it lovely. All going like clock. 
work. Now watch the self-righting 
chambers grow on each end of her. 
It’s rubber and compressed air doing 
that.”’ 

I saw the boat take on, in mid-air, 
the characteristic shape of a lifeboat 
with its short lengths of high, cambered 
deck at bow and stern. Then the 
boat hit the water within twenty 
yards of the raft, the parachutes 
detached themselves, and I became 
enveloped in acres of clinging sik 
fabric and several miles of cord. 
Odo was already aboard the lifeboat 
when I emerged from my canopy. 
‘“Well done,” said he. ‘* You've 
saved two ‘chutes. Try and grab 
the other one. It’s just going under 
water on your starboard beam.”’ 

I said, ‘‘ I’ve got all the parachutes 
I need.” 

Odo said, “ All right. Let it go, 
then. It only cost a couple of hundred 
pounds; and you’re a taxpayer.” 

I retrieved the third parachute 
and paddled my raft alongside the 
lifeboat. I climbed aboard. Odo 
was taking photographs of a dummy 
man who lay strapped on the bottom 
amidships. I saw a heavy steel hook 
sticking into the thing’s head. 

“*Makes me feel thoughtful,’’ said 
Odo, shaking the dummy heartily 
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by its limp hand. “J wanted to be 
dropped in this boat instead of the 
dummy, but the R.A.F. wouldn’t 
ltt me. Said they preferred to try 
it with a dummy first and see what 
happened. Well, this is what 
happened. I called them a lot of 
Cissies. Said we were fighting a 
war, not running a girls’ school. 
But I couldn’t shake em. Am I 
glad, now? That parachute release 
hook dropped twenty feet and weighs 
twenty pounds. I shall have to 
apologise to those wing-commanders.”” 

Odo began to shiver. “ Burrr!”’ 
he said, “I’m cold. Let’s go. In 
the bottom aft you'll see an armoured- 
glass porthole. Look through it and 
tell me if there’s anything foul of 
our propeller.” 

All clear,”’ I said. 

Odo pressed a button and our 
motor immediately sprang to life. 
Odo said, ‘‘ Lovely. Ship the tiller, 
Jim, and take her home. We’re 
twenty miles east, true, from Far- 
port. The compass is let into the 
deck under your feet. Work out 
the course to steer. There’s a devia- 
tion table, charts, ruler, pencils, and 
everything else you want in that 
locker marked ‘ Navigator.’ Let me 
know if the pencils are sharpened. 
They ought to be. Now, you do the 
work. I’m going to get myself warm 
and comfortable. The rum ought to 
be in the ‘ Medical Stores’ locker. 
It is. And flocks of chemical hot- 
water bottles. Just what the doc. 
ordered. And here’s what I’m looking 
for. Waterproof, eiderdown sleeping- 
bag, complete with hood and zip- 
fastener. I’ll zip myself in here with 


” six hot-water bottles and the rum, 


and be as right as rain. Have an 
Energising Tablet ? No. Well, what 
else have we? ‘Tinned grub and 
fishing - lines; cans of fresh water 
and a chemical distilling gadget. 
Barley sugar, malted milk tablets, 
chocolates, cigarettes, programmes. 
No. This is the ‘ Instruction Book.’ 
‘How to sail to windward’ in three 
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paragraphs. I wrote most of this 
book myself, and it’s hot. Any 
ditched aircrew that’s lucky enough 
to get one of these boats dropped 
to ’em is in clover—if only they'll 
read the Instruction Book first. Have 
some more rum. If I wasn’t so snug 
and warm in this bag I’d rig up the 
wireless and send a telegram to the 
Missis, saying we'll be home to tea. 
Can you see the land yet?” 

I said, “No. Only thing in sight 
is the destroyer, and she’s hull down 
ahead of us, hurrying those Ministry 
blokes home to lunch, I guess. How 
much petrol have we got ?”’ 

**Six hundred miles of it,’’ Odo 
answered. ‘‘ Enough to get home 
from the middle of the North Sea 
or The Bay, but useless in the Pacific, 
where you may get ditched a thousand 
miles from home. That's why I 
designed this boat to sail. She’s 
got two masts, a jib, mainsail and 
mizzen, a dagger centre-board plate, 
and a drop rudder. What she is 
really is a big, unsinkable, fast racing 
canoe. Now, there’s a nice breeze, 
and I never did like motor-boating. 
Let’s sail.’ 

With the help of the Instruction 
Book (Odo re‘used to help), I stepped 
and stayed the masts in no time, 
dropped the centre-board and rudder, 
and made sail. Thereafter I enjoyed 
three hours of real yachting, and 
Odo went to sleep. The boat went 
faster under sail than with her motor 
running, and by the time we had 
reached the entrance to Farport Har- 
bour I had come to the conclusion 
that any crashed aircrew could, in 
a similar boat, get themselves safely 
to land from the middle of the Pacific 
without much hardship. Indeed, with 
luck and if anyone aboard knew how 
to sail a boat, the job of surviving 
could be turned into a pleasantish 
yachting cruise. 

I woke Odo up and told him so. 
He said, ‘“‘ Yes, I know. The boat’s 
all right, but don’t forget—we killed 
the dummy. And until I can drop 
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@ man in an air-borne lifeboat without 
killing him I'll never be satisfied. 
It’s got to be done, you know.”’ 

I said, ‘‘ All right, so long as you 
don’t try any more of your games 
and think you’re going to drop me. 
I’m too old and much too scared. 
Well, there’s our destroyer, tied up 
to the quay. What do we do now?”’ 

‘** Berth alongside her,” answered 
Odo. “ And if anyone asks you what 
you think of this boat, you say she 
isn’t up to her job. Remember the 
dummy. Also I have good reasons.”’ 

I berthed as directed, and we handed 
the boat over to the wing-commanders. 
They seemed pleased. Said one, 
“The flight and drop tests were one 


hundred per cent perfect. How did 
your end go ?”’ 
** Recovery, motor, sailing, and 


equipment one hundred per cent,” 
Odo answered, handing over the 
camera; ‘“‘but when you’ve had a 
look at these photos you'll know 
we'll never drop a man in this type 
of boat without killing him. The 
dummy’s head was stove in, and the 
landing shock would break a man’s 
back. And it would have been my 
head and my back if you hadn’t 
got more sense than I have. Thanks 
for saving my life. Now I’ve got 
to go ahead and devise some com- 
pletely protective structure and equip- 
ment for the man who’s dropped— 
and there isn’t room for anything 
like that in this type.”’ 

** Afraid we can’t wait for any 
new design,’ said the senior Ministry 
official. ‘‘ These boats are needed 
in quantity immediately. The war 
in the Pacific is warming up fast 
and it’s a case of save time, save 
lives. This boat has now passed all 
tests, and I’m going to recommend 
the Ministry to put the type into 
full production at once.”’ 

‘You'll save time and lose lives 
that way,’ Odo answered. ‘Give 
me a month at most, and I'll give 
you a boat that'll save more lives 
than this one ever will.” 
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“This one has passed her tests 
one hundred per cent, and that’s 
good enough for anybody,”’ said the 
official. ‘‘‘ The best is the enemy 
of the good,’ Mr Hunter, and we 
can’t throw away a whole month, 
That’s quite impossible.”’ 

“Very well, then,’’ said Odo, “ [yj 
have to see if I can do the impossible, 

























































































































Good-bye everybody. I’m going home Aft 
tn ton *? for & 

During our drive home I said, which 
“IT don’t get the point in your argu. he 38 
ment with that Ministry chap, Odo. probl 
Haven’t you and I proved today ona 
that the boat is ideal for the joh §™ 
of rescuing a ditched crew, even — 
though a man wasn’t dropped in her } eyoli 
I think the chap was right in his §° a 
decision.”’ Is 

Odo said, “‘ If you had a few more oe | 
brains, Jim, you’d be _half-witted. drive 
You ought to get a job in the Ministry. th 
It’s difficult to make chaps like you - 
see. But I'll try. Listen! What on 
was proved today was that an air. ad 
borne lifeboat can be dropped, on ash 
a fine day in a moderate wind and i 
sea, close enough to the target to ‘ 
enable two fit, strong able seamen got 
to get aboard her and sail her home. i ro 
What was not proved is that the boat you 
can be dropped in a gale of wind and § *” 
@ rough sea close enough to a rubber on 
raft to enable the raft’s crew of cold, wi 
wet, starved, exhausted airmen to 
get themselves aboard the lifeboat. ry 





The odds are, in such conditions 
they’d never manage. The lifeboat 
would blow away from them before 
they could get near it. As for sailing 
her home, if they did manage to get 
aboard, the odds are none of the 
men would know how to sail a boat, 
and they’d never get anywhere. That's 
why we've got to drop a man in the 
lifeboat who knows all about it. He 
would clear away the parachute gear, 
start the motor, pick up the airmen, 
and show them how to sail home. 
That’s why I want them to give me 
time to devise something in my new 
boat that’ll keep the man who's 
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dropped in the boat alive. That will 
sve many more lives in the long- 
run than will ever be lost in one 
month through lack of boats. I 
know it, but no one else seems to 
see it. All those lives to be lost 
just because someone wants to save 
time. The stupidity of man! It’s 
terrible, terrible.”’ 

After that outburst Odo was silent 
for a long time. This is something 
which never happens to him unless 
he is asleep—or concentrating on a 
problem. He was certainly not con- 
centrating on his driving; for the 
car wandered all across the road, 
narrowly missed two lorries and a 
cyclist, and went right-handed round 
a traffic roundabout. 

Isaid, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake come 
out of your trance, Odo, or let me 
drive.” 

Then Odo brought the car to a 
sreaming standstill. He smote the 
steering-wheel with his clenched fist 
and cried out, “By God! I’ve 
got it.” 

I said, ‘‘ Got what ?”’ 

He said, ‘I’ve got the idea. I’ve 
got it. But have I got the time? 
I see how to give a man protection 
in the new boat so that the drop 
won't kill him. But it means a 
change in design. The construction 
will be a bit tricky. The details 
want working out, and that'll take 
time. And I haven’t got any time. 
In two or three days at the most 
I'll get the Ministry’s orders to go 
ahead, full blast, with the production 
of the type we tested today. And 
when the Ministry does make a 
decision like that it’s practically im- 


. possible to change it. The only thing 


Iean do is to get in ahead of them. 
I've got to confront them with the 
new type boat, complete and ready 
for testing before they make their 
decision. And that means I’ve got 
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to get on with it in the very devil 
of a hurry.” 

He then started the car with a 
jerk, and began to drive furiously. 

‘Not a second to lose,” said he 
presently. “Jim, I’ve got to get 
back to my drawing-office tonight. 
Tl pick up the Missis and our gear 
and drive home, non-stop. With 
luck T’ll get to work by midnight. 
Sorry to leave you like this. But 
you understand. This job’s urgent.” 

We drew up at my house to the 
screaming of brakes and clamorous 
horn blowings. Odo dashed out, 
roaring, ‘“‘ Missis, Missis! Pack up, 
quick. Now. At once. Got to get 
home tonight. There’s a hell of an 
urgent job on. Quick, Missis; quick. 
Hurry. Let’s get going.” 

The Missis, I must say, reacted 
most nobly to this unexpected trumpet- 
eall to action. She arose from her 
deck-chair under the apple trees with- 
out any expostulation or argument, 
and got cracking. She was used to 
Odo’s ways, of course, but, still, I 
had to marvel at her. She did not 
waste time packing. She brought 
out a double armful of clothes and 
gear, and dumped them in the back 
of the car. Odo followed with the 
suitcases, and threw them in on top 
of everything. He said, “ Good-bye, 
Jim. Sorry about this, but, anyway, 
we did have a nice, quiet holiday 
while it lasted.” 

I said, ‘“‘ Good-bye, Missis. Good- 
bye, Odo. It’s been lovely having 
you.”” I would have said more, but 
I did not get the chance, because 
Odo let in his clutch with a bang 
and departed at speed, blowing his 
horn and waving his arm out of the 
window. 

I said, ‘‘ Well, well, well,’ and 
made myself a nice hot cup of tea. 
I needed it. 

The house seemed very quiet. 





MARATHON AND QUISLING. 


BY RHEBY. 


Sritt the mountains look on Mara- 
thon and Marathon looks on the sea. 
They stand, those heights surrounding 
the little plain; and the small river, 
no more than a brook, breaks out 
from the limestone rocks and wriggles 
its lazy way into the waters of the 
bay. The two marshes, great and 
little, have been drained; otherwise 
every feature of the ground must be 
very much as it was on that autumn 
morning more than two thousand 
years ago, when the famous battle was 
fought—a battle that heralded the 
dawn of the brightest day in man’s his- 
tory. Brief brilliance, meteoric in its 
transience ; yet it was of permanent 
import. The world was illumined by 
a flash, and when the flash had passed, 
nothing was as it had been before. It 


ni flig ht of the i ination - 
to see at Marathon the place 
uro ce 


) iviliZation ; 0 

Tatoos well oo TOTNES OF Ato aswell oe the WE of Athos 
was at e that day. e e 
then kindled died away, but not 


before many torches had been lighted 
at it. 

As every schoolboy knows, it is 
Miltiades who has first claim on our 
admiration for his conduct, not only 
of the battle itself but of the whole 


campaign before and after the actual - 


fighting. Yet, though to Miltiades 
belongs the greatest glory, it is a 
glory shared by every one of the ten 
thousand citizens who fought there for 
the newly-born Democracy of Athens. 
Aéschylus, an aristocrat if ever there 
was one, and a greater man even than 
Miltiades, made no mention of his 
plays when he composed his own 
epitaph, but wished to be known 
simply as one of the men of Marathon. 
Nor was Miltiades the Commander-in- 
Chief; he was what we should now 





perhaps call the Chief of Staff t 
Callimachus, who had the supreme 
sense to allow himself to be guided by 
his abler subordinate, and deserves 
full praise for triumphant modesty, 
Callimachus was struck down at the 
battle of the ships and did not live to 
see the fruits of his great victory; 
the Fates had a more pitiable destiny 
in store for Miltiades ; for, though it 
was by his orders that the army 
marched straight back to Athens and 
so saved the City and preserved 
democracy for a world in which it 
was by no means safe, he fell a victim, 
shortly afterwards, to the ingratitude 
and wickedness of the Quislings: 
Marathon was a victory they could not 
forgive. But they could not tarnish 
his reputation as a military geniu 
any more than the subsequent blunders 
or crimes of Athens can detract from 
the glory that she won for herself on 
the field of Marathon. 

Buried under the mound, or Soros, 
lie the bones of the hundred and 
ninety-two heroes who lost their lives 
that morning; among them those of 
Callimachus and of the brother of 
f®schylus himself. What a mercy 
that the great poet was spared to give 
us the Oresteia, the Septem, and the 
Prometheus! Seventy plays he wrote, 
and we have but seven. 


As we sat on the Soros in the warm 
sunshine of an April morning no 
many years ago, these thoughts passed 
through our minds—thoughts of the 
great poet playwrights, of the philo- 
sophers, the artists and builders that 
little Athens was then to bring t0 
birth and maturity. The beginning 
of all this glory was here, at Marathon, 
but what was it exactly that hap- 
pened ? What were the Athenians 
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doing here at all? Why try to defend 
a city nearly thirty miles from its 
walls? Our information is scanty 
and mostly derived from Herodotus, 
who had his own not ignoble reasons 
for giving us @ somewhat one-sided 
account. He probably wanted to 
lave the impression that the cam- 
paign of Marathon, and the far m 
serious attack ten years later, proved 
that a mere handful of Greeks w 
more than a match for the whol 
might of Persia. He succeeded 
well that something like this view 
prevailed right down to, and including 
the great Grote himself. More recently, 
however, there have been many differ- 
et interpretations—almost as man 
as there have been historians. So 
great, at one time, was the confusion 
of tongues that some people began to 
doubt whether there ever had been a 
campaign of Marathon, and, although 
by this time all the doubting Thomases 
have been converted, there is still 
dispute over the traditional date of 
490 B.c. Sometimes new facts come 
to light: more often, modifications 
are brought about by contemporary 
events which throw a backward light 
to illuminate the dark corners of the 
past. Today, for instance, we know 
all about Quisling, and are therefore 
in @ better position to understand the 
minds of the Quislings in Athens who 
were willing to accept as dictator 
Hippias, the tyrant expelled twenty 
years before—even though he came 
with a Persian army at his back. 

In some ways the Norwegian is 
more difficult to understand than his 
Athenian forerunners; possibly the 
key to his character is to be found 
in simple, overwhelming self-esteem. 
Joseph Conrad’s Captain Brierly “‘ who 
never in his life made a mistake, 
never had an accident, never a check 
in his steady rise,”” and who mysteri- 
ously threw- himself overboard for 
ho earthly or unearthly discoverable 
reason, had the makings of just such 
& man. But mere conceit will not 
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explain the Athenian Quislings. 
Rumour had it that chief among 
them were the Alcmzonide. They 
would hardly have come under our 
suspicion but for the vigour with 
which they were defended by Hero- 
dotus—no one defends what no one 
attacks. They were the most powerful 
family in Athens ; they had themselves 
been instrumental, with the help of 
the Spartans, in getting rid of Hippias 
the Tyrant ; they had guided the first 
tottering steps of the infant Democ- 
racy, and guided them so well that 
Athens was now bold enough and 
brave enough to face, almost alone, 
the might and the fury of Persia. 
Yet now they were ready, it seems, to 
take the Tyrant back. What can be 
the meaning of it? So thought, and 
so argued, Herodotus—but are we so 
sure that it does not make sense? It 
is here that our knowledge of modern 
traitors comes to our aid. Just as 
the Norwegian Quisling thought that 
resistance to Germany was utterly 
hopeless, so these Athenians must 
have considered any resistance to 
Persia offered by such a tiny State as 
Athens to be criminal folly. 

It is easy for us, who know the 
outcome, as did Herodotus, to pass 
judgment on those in authority in 
Athens during the terrible weeks 
before the battle of Marathon; it is 
known to us that Athens was about to 
rise to the most glorious heights ever 
attained by any State, great or small ; 
but to the Alemzonidz, as indeed to 
most people, whether participants in 
the action or mere spectators, it must 
have seemed far more likely that the 
youthful and presumptuous little 
Democracy was about to disappear 
altogether. Twenty years earlier it 
had certainly been delivered from the 
tyranny of this same Hippias—but 
only with Spartan help, and such help 
is not given for nothing. The price 
had been acknowledgment of Spartan 
leadership; Athens could never be 
wholly free, in the Greek sense, while 
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she was a member of the Spartan 
league. Better, thought the Alemezx- 
onids, bow the knee—for a time—to 
distant. Persia. And there were baser 
thoughts in their minds. Some years 
before, they had made an attempt to 
get rid of Spartan influence by sub- 
mission to Persia. They had met 
with a rebuff from their fellow citizens 
which they had not forgotten. Now 
here was Miltiades, returned from the 
Chersonese to lead the Tory opposi- 
tion. What an opportunity to get 
rid of him and his entire party by 
handing them over to the Persians ! 
Thus would the great Whig family 
of the Alemzonidz reign supreme in 
Athens, and Athens be clear of Sparta. 
And Hippias? Well, he was a very 
old man, and, chastened as he would 
be by his long exile, he should be 
manageable, especially since he was 
beholden to them for his return. 
According to this policy, submission 
to Persia was an awkward necessity, 
but from it there was no escape and 
it was wiser to accept the best terms 
available. Athens, they thought, could 
not possibly stand alone. Persia was 
a long way off; but it would be well 
to make a show of submission first 
and see what the future might bring ; 
or there would be no future. More- 
over, some of the Alemzonide had 
trade interests in Ionia, which was 
now @ Persian province. But, leaving 
aside the Alcmzonidz, there was still 
a party in Athens attached to the 
house of Pisistratus, of which Hippias 
was now the representative, and these 
people, naturally, hoped for a restora- 
tion of the Tyranny. In their defence 
it must be acknowledged that, in its 
earlier stages, the Pisistratide had 
conferred some benefits upon Athens 
(how familiar all this sounds to our 
ears!). It seems likely, taking into 
account all the available evidence, 
that the pro-Persian party in the 
City at that time was drawn from the 
ranks of this section of the community 
and that it was receiving some sup- 
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port from members of the Alemzoniq 
family. 

But whoever they were, how did 
they maintain touch with Hippias o 
board the Persian ships riding a 
anchor in the bay of Marathon ? That 
was the question that agitated my 
mind as I sat on the Soros, just as, 
with far greater cause, it had agitated 
the mind of Miltiades during the week 
in which the Athenian army lay in 
its encampment near the Heracleion, 
Miltiades, we gather from Herodotus, 
was at least as anxious about the 
traitors he had left behind at Athens 
as he was about the Persian army in 
front—indeed he was much mor 
anxious. He could see what the 
Persians were up to, but Quislings 
work in murky darkness. If only he 
could intercept their messages or 
capture one of their messengers—for 
he was now certain that, night after 
night, messages did pass from Athens 
to the Persian fleet. The natural 
place for a signalling station is o 
Agreiliki—a small hill not far from 
the road that leads direct from Athens 
to Marathon, the road along which 
our taxi had brought us that morning, 
the road along which the Persians 
were expected to march to the attack 
on the City. Miltiades had his scouts 
out day and night, searching the 
heights near Agreiliki; but they 
found nothing. Yet the messages 
were passing; Miltiades was sur 
of it. 

His scouts found nothing because 
there was nothing to find—at least not 
in the neighbourhood of Agreiliki. 
Theirs at least was not the common 
mistake of seeing what one expects to 
see. That is such a common mistake, 
especially perhaps with mountain 
views, that I hope I may be forgiven 
for seeing, from the top of Mount 
Pentelicus, the whole of the plain of 
Marathon spread out before me like 
a map. That was what I had bee 
told, and it seemed to be the most 
natural thing in the world. So, to, 
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people have often talked of the view 
of Wengern Alp which they have seen 
fom the top of the Jungfrau. Wen- 
gm Alp cannot be seen from the top 
of the Jungfrau, nor can the whole of 


—as I found on a second ascent of the 
mountain when I was more on my 
gard. If this was the place where 
the Quislings had their signalling 
tation, much that puzzled Miltiades, 
and has puzzled many people since, 
becomes clear. From this point, and 
fom hardly any other, the ships in 
the bay would be visible, yet the 
sgnallers would be completely screened 
by the foothills from any observer in 
a near the camp of the Athenians. 
More than that—no scouts would be 
likely to pick up any flashes because 
the Persians themselves occupied al- 
most the only ground on that side 
from which lights could be seen. On 
the other hand, Athens is within 
easy reach by runner, who would be 
well protected by trees, some of which 
sill remain, and the signaller would 
mly have to walk a few yards down 
the northern slope of the mountain to 
avoid any risk of being seen from the 
City. In those days the tops of 
mountains were not visited for fun; 
they were generally avoided, and the 
loneliness of the Pentelicus ridge 
would be a point strongly in its favour 
% a traitors’ signalling post. Even 
today, few people climb Pentelicus 
beyond the old quarry from which 
tame the stones of the Parthenon. 
In the course of two long fine days 
spent on the mountain we saw only 
ome man, and he was a young fellow 
who had broken away from his party 
in defiance of his ‘ guide,’ who had 
assured him that the ascent was both 
dangerous and difficult. In fact, it is 
both safe and easy ; and any scrambler 
secustomed to the steep and rough 
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screes of our own hills experiences 
a feeling of soft luxury in walking on 
beautiful, white marble boulders set 
at surprisingly easy angles. Such 
would be the route taken nightly by 
the secret agent from the Quislings, 
and, if a place near the top of the 
mountain be postulated for this traitor’s 
signalling station, everything is ex- 
plained. The Athenian soldiers would 
see nothing until the battle line moved 
well out on the plain and they began to 
approach the ships. When that time 
came, one flash, and one only, was seen. 
Are we to believe that this was all there 
had ever been? Had the Greeks, so 
clever in all they did, never discovered 
the elementary truth that, with two 
different signs, any message can be 
sent ? This seems incredible. There 
are passages, in the Hellenica’ for 
example, which, to say the least, be- 
come more intelligible if it be assumed 
that Greek signallers were capable of 
dealing with a fairly wide range of 
messages. What Miltiades saw in the 
closing stages of the battle may well 
have been the closing down of the 
station, which had then done all the 
dirty work required of it. Miltiades was 
under no delusion about its meaning ; 
he found all his suspicions fully con- 
firmed. He understood what was 
afoot and he took immediate action— 
and his action saved Athens, saved 
Hellas, and saved the world. 

To understand the implications of 
the order he issued to the Athenian 
army, some account must be given of 
the movements of the Persians, always 
under the influence of the Quislings, 
that led up to the battle of Marathon. 
It was no mere horde of savages that 
Datis, the Persian General, commanded 
and led in the Marathon campaign. 
It was a small, compact, and efficient 
expeditionary force, and it was admir- 
ably handled. No one could teach 
Datis much about strategy. To judge 
by results, the staff college at Susa 
must, at this time, have possessed 
good tutors; the Persian armies and 
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fleets were managed with great skill, 
both in this campaign and in the far 
more ambitious one ten years later. 
Datis almost deserved to win the 
Marathon campaign; he did win a 
good half of it, and he perhaps thought 
it extremely hard luck that, in the 
second half, he found himself pitted 
against a genius, both in strategy and 
tactics. Even so, he held the initiative 
almost to the end, and he could justly 
plead that his partial failure was due 
to no incompetence or lack of foresight 
on his part, but solely to the Athenian 
Quislings — who promised but per- 
formed not. 

Datis had been ordered to attack the 
two cities of Eretria and Athens and 
reduce them to submission, and to 
bring back their leading citizens (which 
would mean all those who could not 
be trusted to support Persian interests 
—the Germans thought they knew 
how to compile such lists) in chains to 
Susa. Clearly this was a punitive 
expedition and nothing more: the 
commanders were given a small effi- 
cient body of troops, plenty of trans- 
port, and a limited number of cavalry. 
There was no siege train such as 
would be needed to take either city 
by assault. As for reduction by 
starvation, Datis had neither the 
necessary number of troops to con- 
struct and maintain lines of circum- 
vallation, nor the time in which to 
conduct such operations. The year 
was already far spent when he set out. 
In those days, defence, as regards 
fortifications, was a long way ahead 
of attack, and in Datis’s time it took 
many months to get a siege train 
together. 

There was, however, one way by 
which cities could be quickly reduced ; 
results could be attained in one night 
by treachery within when months of 
battering from without would have 
been of no avail. Greek cities were 
especially vulnerable to attacks of this 
kind, and here again our own recent 
experiences provide close parallels. 
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There were generally exiles (such as 
Hippias) trying to get back, and ther 
were always malcontents inside who 
seem to have been willing to commit 
almost any act of treachery in order 
to place themselves in office. Hippias 
must have been well informed of the 
political situation in Athens, and, 
upon advice from him, Datis laid his 
plans. In the circumstances, it js 
difficult to see how he could have 
done anything elso. His task was 
simplified by his not being required 
to make a permanent conquest either 
of Eretria or Athens: he was to seize 
the leaders of the anti-Persian party, 
do enough damage to make people 
think twice before offending Persia 
again, and then make off as quickly 
as possible, leaving the Quislings in 
charge. For these purposes he needed 
an army large enough to hold in check 
anything likely to be sent against it, 
and cavalry to make a dash for the 
city gate, which, if all went well, 
would be opened to them by the 
traitors (again how familiar all this 
sounds !); if that failed, the cavalry 
would be used to lay waste the sur- 
rounding country. 

In the carrying out of his order 
Datis showed great skill. His one 
danger was of being jockeyed into 4 
position where he would have to fight 
the armies of Athens and Eretria at 
the same time. Everybody knew that 
the attack was to be made on thew 
two cities—nobody knew which was 
to be the first victim, and it was 
Datis’s object to keep his opponents 
guessing as long as he could. He 
therefore, at first, went to neither. 
He made for Carystos, which has a 
excellent harbour, and which, lying 
as it does at the southern end of the 
long island of Euboca, was almost 
equi-distant from the two threatened 
cities. No one knew which way the 
pounce would come, and, in the mean- 
time, he could rest his men and horse 
and get in touch with the Quislings of 
Eretria and Athens. 
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The loyal people in these two places 
had not been idle, and there had been 
consultations about their joint defence. 
The governments of the two cities 
came to an arrangement by which it 
was agreed that whichever was attacked 
frst would be able to reckon on the 
speedy support of the other. The 
plan shows the weakness of their 
position, and is a compliment to the 
ceverness of Datis. So long as he 
kept the initiative in his own hands, 
this was about all that his enemies 
could do. He still had them guessing. 

The visitor to Marathon is inclined 
to think of the campaign solely in 
relation to Athens, but this is obviously 
a mistake. The Persians had good 
reasons for wishing to punish both 
cities, and they probably attached as 
much importance to the one as to the 
other. To understand the strategy of 
Datis, therefore—and it is a worthy 
study—it is necessary to cross the 
strait and take a look at Eretria. 
Its natural strength is impressive. 
It is, in fact, another Athens, with an 
acropolis nearly as easy to defend. 
Datis could not hope to capture it 
with the limited resources in material 
and time at his disposal, and it is 
ulikely that he ever supposed that 
he could. He could, and did, let his 
cavalry loose to ravage the country- 
side, but as long as the fortress was 
held with any determination the 
garrison could afford to laugh at all 
attempts at capture. It indeed held 
out for several days, and then the 
Eretrian Quisling, whose name is 
mercifully withheld from us, did his 
doleful work. Even so, the few days’ 
theck was not without its effect on 
Datis. It made him see for all time 
that without help from inside he 
could not take Greek cities. 

Eretria, then, was the first to meet 
the Persian attack, and when, by 
sailing up the strait instead of towards 
Sunium, Datis was committed to this 
move, the Athenian army marched 
out in accordance with the agreement. 
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Naturally the route taken was the 
direct one to the narrows; this would 
take them on the west side of Pen- 
telicus and would by-pass Marathon ; 
but, when they were almost level with 
that plain, news reached them that 
Eretria had already fallen, and that 
the Persians were making for Marathon 
bay. The first part of this news was 
appalling ; the second part, if true, 
was more welcome. At all events, it 
seemed to Callimachus and to the 
other Generals that it would be wise 
to turn right and march towards the 
sea at Marathon. Once arrived at the 
Heracleion in the side valley, not far 
from the village of Vrana, their scouts 
would be able to find out whether the 
Persians really were disembarking at 
Marathon. 

The tale that the other nine Generals 
each gave up his day of command to 
Miltiades, and that, in spite of this 
generosity, he waited for his own day 
to come round before launching an 
attack is totally unacceptable. It is 
as silly as it sounds, and is probably 
to be traced to soldiers’ gossip. We 
do not know very much about the 
field arrangements of the Athenian 
army at this time, but there may have 
been some office, such as Chief of 
Staff, which was held in turn by the 
Generals ; and this may have been found 
so inconvenient in practice that the 
post was given to Miltiades for the 
whole campaign. It may also have 
happened that the battle did, by 
chance, take place on Miltiades’s own 
day—an accident which would be 
taken as a good omen by super- 
stitious soldiers. But to begin the 
battle on any particular day was not 
a matter for a Greek General to 
decide ; the first move lay with Datis. 
If he did not want to fight, nothing 
that the Greeks could do would force 
him to an engagement; if he wanted 
to fight, he had only to make a move 
towards Athens, along the only road 
open to him, to be quite certain that 
the Athenians would come out to 
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meet him. For a week nothing 
happened, and it is easy to guess why. 
The nightly reports from the pro- 
Persians in Athens were anything but 
encouraging. The City was keyed up 
to do something heroic; “they could 
take it,’ and they would rather die, 
if need be, than give up their twenty- 
year-old democratic constitution. A 
new force had been born into the 
world—a force of which all tyrants, 
be they never so well-disposed, had 
better take notice. 

But how could a mere soldier like 
Datis be expected to know that? He 
had good reason to be pleased with 
his conduct of affairs; so far, nearly 
everything had gone according to 
plan. He had done well—very well— 
in forcing the Athenian army out, and 
he was now holding it down, twenty- 
six miles from the city it was supposed 
to defend. Yet, according to the 


reports he was receiving from that 
city, there was but little chance of 
the Eretrian incident being repeated 
at Athens. This was annoying; time 


was against him, and there was another 
thing for him to worry about. The 
Spartan army was, at last, on the 
move. Sparta had, so far, done 
nothing to justify her claim to the 
leadership of Hellas ; she seemed almost 
willing—some said even glad—to see 
this distant ally humbled in the dust. 
Eventually, shame at being thought 
deserters, and a stern realisation that 
their own turn might come next, had 
driven the slow-moving Spartans out, 
and they arrived on the scene—a day 
late for the battle. So the glory must 
be given to Athens alone—but that 
one day late is surely significant. 

Datis waited for the Quislings until, 
if he had waited one day longer, the 
Spartans would either have reached 
Athens before him or be threatening 
his flank between Phalerum and the 
City. It is clear that his plan was to 
keep the Athenian army in check at 
Marathon while he, with his ships 
and his cavalry, slipped round Cape 
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Sunium to attack Athens from the 
other side. Onee landed at Phalerum, 
a dash would be made at the City, 
Hippias left there in charge, and 
chained prisoners added to those from 
Eretria. Therefore—a point which 
has puzzled many people and seems 
also to have puzzled Herodotus—the 
cavalry took no part in the action at 
Marathon, where it would certainly 
have made a great and possibly 
decisive difference to the result, 
There was a greater need for it at 
Phalerum. 
The truth is that the Persian com. 
manders did not mind very much 
what happened on the field of Mara. 
thon. Their chief object was to keep 
the Athenian army away from Athens, 
True, they could not have reckoned on 
quite such a disaster as befell them; 
for, though the battle of Marathon was 
not an annihilating defeat for the 
Persians, it was a very considerable 
victory for the Athenians, and the long. 
term moral effect was tremendous. No 
one had previously beaten the Persians 
in so unmistakable a manner. At the 
cost of one hundred and ninety-two 
casualties, they accounted for not far 
short of seven thousand Persians. 
For Datis, this was a piece of very 
bad luck, but how was he to know 
that he had a tactical genius as his 
opposite number? He had still a 
good chance of success as long as the 
tactician did not turn out to bes 
strategist as well; but that was 
precisely what happened—NMiltiades, 
who by the death of Callimachus 
had become undisputed Commander. 
in-Chief, saw that unlucky flash from 
the signalling station, which had been 
quite invisible to him until the course 
of the battle led him out to the north- 
eastern part of the plain. He saw the 
flash, and at once understood its 
meaning. He ordered a return t 
Athens—quam celerrime. It was not 
the decision to march to Marathon 
which, as is often stated, was the salva- 
tion of Democracy ; it was the march 
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hack. The march out was dictated 
by the enemy; the return was made 
by order of Miltiades. The victory 
on the plain of Marathon transferred 
the initiative, for one fleeting moment, 
from Datis to Miltiades, and he made 
the right use of it. “‘ March back to 
Athens at top speed.” Those who 
have taken part in such marches 
know what happens; all pretence at 
keeping ranks is soon abandoned and 
troops straggle and struggle on, in 
twos and threes, as best they can. 
Miltiades must have known that even 
grand soldiers such as the Athenians 
had shown themselves to be that day 
could not fight a severe battle, march 
twenty-six miles in full armour, and 
then fight another battle. But Milti- 
ades knew that they would not be 
asked to fight another battle; all 
that was required of them was to 
reach Athens before the Persians got 
to Phalerum. They would be pouring 
into the City all day and all night with 
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tales of the great victory they had 
won over the Persians at Marathon. 
It may safely be assumed that the 
story lost little in the telling. In 
fact, it seems to have gained some 
embellishments ; there were stories 
of Theseus appearing, like the Mons 
Angels, to encourage the defenders of 
his City; young men sometimes see 
visions, especially when they are tired. 
One story may well be true—that of 
Pheidippides the runner, who was 
first with the news. He ran into the 
market-place shouting ‘“‘ Nr! Nix!” 
and dropped dead from exhaustion. 
Well, his work was done. These tired 
but elated men would not have to 
fight again in this campaign; their 
presence was enough to prevent any 
Quisling from showing his head. 


Athens had freed herself both from 
Sparta and from Persia, and Datis, 
like the wise man he was, turned his 
ships’ prows round at Phalerum and 
sailed away home. 








STOCKHOLM LEGATION, 


BY DOROTHY LAIRD. 


SCANDINAVIA used to be a peaceful 
pasture for the diplomat. The coun- 
tries were clean, the people pleasant, 
the winters a touch barbaric; but no 
deep-seated grievances or running poli- 
tical sores complicated life. It was 
not the best way to attain promotion, 
but very delightful. 

The war changed all that. The 
Legation in Oslo was turned out of 
the country. Those in Denmark and 
Finland ceased to exist. Only the 
Legation in Stockholm remained ; 
growing in numbers and importance 
as the rest of Europe was overrun. 
Almost incredibly Sweden remained 
untouched: there the distressed class 
of Allied diplomats made a last stand— 
if they could get there. In 1940 the 
British Naval Attaché arrived at his 
post after playing an elaborate game 
of tig up the coast of Norway from 
Harstad (about to be evacuated) to 
Kirkenes (already evacuated) just 
ahead of the Germans; and so to 
Stockholm via Finland. 

When I arrived in Sweden in April 
1942 to take up a humble position in 
the Legation, an irregular air service 
had been established between Scotland 
and Stockholm and was kept going 
throughout the war by unarmed British 
Airways aircraft. Though the service 
was eventually much improved, it was 
always risky, and suffered from delays 
when the weather was too clear—as 
it often was. Planes, air-crews, and 
passengers may all regretfully be 
risked in war-time, but diplomatic 
bags must not fall into enemy hands. 

Stockholm seethed with foreigners, 
and the Swedes were a little scared 
and suspicious of us all. Who can 
blame them ? 

First of all there were the Allies, 
continually building and extending 
their legations, employing more and 
more British, more and more Yanks, 
Dutch, Brazilians, South Africans, 


Poles, Russians. 
find to do ? ”’) 

Then there were the Legations which 
could not agree among themselves, 
like the French and the Hungarians, 
holding rival camps, with sometimes 
one and sometimes another faction 
actually in occupation of the official 
premises. And there were the giant 
organisations of the occupied neigh. 
bouring countries, where vast numbers 
of refugees had to be dealt with. What 
with sports offices and church offices 
and medical and school services, these 
terrific affairs of Norway and Denmark 
more resembled governments than 
mere legations. 

The presence of so many Allies in 
Stockholm could be explained by the 
desire to hold a finger on the feverish 
pulse of Europe, but how account for 
the grotesquely large German Legation 
with its ‘ cultural ’ and other suspicious 
attachés ? One wide-awake Swedish 
paper published a map showing all the 
German official offices and the strange 
coincidence of their invariable ad. 
jacency to Swedish military objectives 
—but the issue was banned by the 
Swedish authorities. Is it surprising 
that out of this mélée came a con- 
tinuous stream of contradictory 
rumours and false propaganda ? 

What saved Sweden from war! 
I think it was a series of extraordinary 
touch-and-go coincidences. Ringed 
round by Germany in 1940, she was4 
kid in the surfeited boa-constrictor’s 
grip, hardly worth the squeezing. 
Later, Germany was just a few divi- 
sions short; and then the Allied 
victories drained Germany’s strength 
from her and Sweden was saved. 

Swedish public opinion believed they 
were saved :— 


(‘* What po they all 


(a) Because King Gustav had spoken 
to Hitler. (Their aged monarch 
is deeply respected in Sweden, 
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though he does not command 
the warm rush of affection felt 
for King Kristian by the Danes 
and King Haakon by the Nor- 
wegians.) 

(6) Because Goering’s first wife was a 
Swede. 

() Because the Germans were scared 
to tackle the Swedish Army. 

(d) Because the Swedes are a par- 
ticularly clever and civilised race, 
and sensibly held themselves 
outside what seemed to them a 
rather childish conflict. 


By the end of the war, Theory (d) 
was firm favourite. 

The feeling of the majority of the 
people, especially the working and 
intellectual classes, was for the Allies, 
but an unreasoning fear of Russia, 
coupled with many firm friendships 
across the Baltic with individual Ger- 
mans, prevented them from throwing 
themselves whole-heartedly on our side. 

Swedish life had settled into the 
comfortable coma called peace which 
it had been enjoying for a century and 
a half, and which occasionally caused 
foolish foreigners to wonder if wars 
did not do good as well as evil. Her 
Navy was small and short of oil. Her 
Army was faced by impossibly long 
frontiers. Her gallant little Air Force 
—the only service which looked West 
for inspiration was microscopic. 
Sweden’s last war had been fought in 
1809. All honour, then, to the small 
minority who dared to come out 
openly on the side of freedom—and 
in some cases went to gaol for it. 
Another favourable side of Sweden 
must be stressed—the humanitarian 
one. Count Greve Bernadotte and his 
many helpers in the Swedish Red 

yes, and many other charitable 
organisations—did giant’s work which 
only neutrals could do. We all owe 
them our thanks, and many owe them 
their lives. 

But for the average Swede war 
seemed to be something that filled the 
hewspapers (‘ with propaganda’) and 
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kept the cream out of the coffee, the 
bananas from the children, and the 
fishmonger from cleaning the fish, 
Mr Average Swede thought himself 
badly done by—after all, it was not 
his war, and he had plenty of money 
(from ball-bearings or iron ore or 
building German minesweepers thinly 
disguised as fishing-boats)—why should 
HE have to suffer ? 


It is surprising how little we our- 
selves saw of the Swedes. Whenever 
we turned in to the Legation, through 
the red brick arch, across the little 
courtyard—once so restful with rose 
bushes and flowering prunus, latterly 
desecrated by an ‘overflow depart- 
ment’ accommodated in a temporary 
wooden outhouse—we were in Britain. 
It was a Britain with an atmosphere 
of tea and old school ties, Christian 
names and chaff. Many had a tend- 
ency to ape the Winchester manner— 
even those of us who did not speak 
English quite perfectly, after years or 
maybe generations of exile. 

This peculiar, mannered little world 
of double rations and duty-free cigar- 
ettes was very charming for those 
accepted into it, and utterly remote 
for those who were not. At the top 
was the little diplomatic circle to 
whom international barriers were as 
nought, who knew the foibles and the 
nicknames of the Great in every land, 
who slipped easily from language to 
language and were equally at ease in 
the fancy dress of diplomatic uniform 
or in old tweeds. 

They were the initiated. The secret 
despatch, the momentous aside, were 
for them. Their gossip would reach 
the front page of the newspapers. 
Their line was to treat everything 
easily, as something of a joke; to 
scribble witty (and often astute) com- 
ments at the foot of important minute 
sheets, to conduct wars and differences 
of opinions in this same semi-serious 
tone. It gave an impression of ease 
and control that was fascinating to 
watch, fascinating to listen to. No 

L 
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defeat, no victory was allowed to 
shake it. It was a circle of great ones, 
revolving remotely, high above the 
pulsing life of nations. To the shrewd 
and wise their elevation gave breadth, 
depth, perspective to their judgment : 
to the less gifted, the clouds sometimes 
seemed to close in between them and 
the world, so that they gyrated on, 
utterly detached from the life of 
Common Man. 

_ Below the double-ration standard of 
the diplomat came archivists, clerks, 
and typists. Though not great, we 
were near the Great, and perhaps put 
on an air or two, and referred by 
Christian names to many whom we 
should not have so addressed. A good 
crowd though, a pleasant, cheerful lot, 
all of them slightly adventurous and 
some of them—having the oppor- 
tunities and the brains—amazingly 
well informed. They had a tendency 
to loneliness as they grew older, 
especially the women. ‘These had 
been the venturesome ones, taken a 
job—a good job—abroad, and the 


war had swept them from their cosy 
flats and set them down unprovided 
in another new country. Now they 
were less adventurous, and they were 
not sure to which home they belonged 
—Britain, where they had long since 
outgrown friendships, or the country 


they had settled in, perhaps for 
twenty years. Even those who had 
grown old in Sweden sometimes won- 
dered and felt adrift. They did not 
belong anywhere. But the girls of the 
Legation were the nicest crowd possible. 
Cut off as we all were from our home- 
land and the Swedes, we naturally 
drew together, and I always had the 
feeling that beyond the circle of my 
own good friends there were many 
others, just as congenial and friendly, 
if only we had had time to get to 
know each other well. 

The Legation building—the main 
building, for we had offshoots in 
various parts of the town—had been a 
large, pleasant mansion built in solid 
red brick, entered through a garden 
courtyard from the very end of the 
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fashionable Strandviagen. The front 
looked down on the waters of Djuw. 
gardsviken and across them to the 
wooded hills of Djurgarden, once a 
royal hunting park and still a park, 
It was a lovely situation, and how 
glad we were to work in such country 
and airy surroundings when we first 
arrived! And how we grumbled as 
we sloshed and slipped in fur-topped 
galoshes over the ice and snow on 
every bitter winter day! Winters arm 
long in Sweden. 

Inside the Legation the British 
genius for improvisation and com. 
promise had run riot. Staircases were 
built ; staircases were pulled down. 
Two rooms were knocked into one, 
and divided up again. Holes wer 
cut from attic to cellar, and pully. 
hauly lifting gear installed, by means 
of which—eneouraged by loud cries 
—heavy diplomatic bags could be 
heaved about. Fun was also to be 
had with a little porter’s barrow used 
to the same purpose. Departments 
were split up, a room here and a room 
there. People moved house con- 
tinually, and sweating Swedes, labour- 
ing under yet another great green safe, 
were continually obstructing passage. 

A lot of work was done in that 
Legation (especially I felt in our, that 
is the Naval Department—or is that 
just a left-over from the exaggerated 
““what’s mine’s best” spirit which 
did exist ?) The Naval Attaché was 
an R.N. Captain who ate up his work 
like a raging fire. At seven in the 
evening (when my enthusiasm was 
distinctly on the wane) he would tear 
into a new report with as much energy 
as he had used at ten in the morning. 
He had a strategic mind and spotted 
in an instant the little clue that may 
give the big answer. I personally owe 
him a very great deal; for he gave 
me a free hand, backed by kindly 
control and generous support. His 
value was recognised in other quarters. 
Germans, and those Swedes with an 
eye on their German profits, were 
extremely anxious to get rid of him. 
He was subjected to following and 
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spying-upon that amounted to perse- 
cution, ending up with the dropping 
of a microphone down the chimney 
of his flat—which, when discovered, 
roused the British lion to a most 
creditable display of roaring. He 
threw off energy and charm around 
him like sparks from a_ horseshoe 
under the hammer, but worked him- 
self to such a fine edge that he could 
not relax, and for a rare holiday would 
rush by train a day and a half into 
the mountains, stay two days, and 
rush back. Slow minds and wasted 
time irritated him, and perhaps he 
only really relaxed when he was sailing 
his beloved boat between the seductive 
islands of Malaren. 


My ‘kompis,’ as the Norwegians 


say, was Betty Squires, a King’s Lynn 
girl with a London degree in economics. 
We worked together, and for two and 
a half years we shared flats; so we 
should have been thoroughly sick of 
each other, but somehow were not. 
Betty has an even temperament and 


a flashing sense of humour. She 
moderated my impulses and counter- 
acted my glooms, and we had a lot of 
fun together in our rather amateurish 
housekeeping. 

It was something of a problem to 
know how to live, though our salaries 
had appeared munificent in Britain. 
We came out with our 33 pounds 
of luggage and dropped into a world 
living extremely prosperously at pre- 
war standards. What a struggle it 
was to acquire that fur coat so neces- 
sary to winter comfort ! 

We all tried different ways to live. 
I began in a boarding-house: fixed 
meals at fixed times, tiny bedroom, 
no domestic worries, but nothing to 
do in the evening. The price of the 
boarding-house left no margin for 
other pleasures ; if I went out, I paid 
double; if I entertained friends, I 
paid double again. A very short time 
of that finished me. Thence I moved 
to a furnished room in a wooden house 
situated *way out in the park of 
Djurgarden, just at the side of the 
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royal (wooden) palace of Rosendal. 
Here I had a charming little gable 
room with a ceiling-high tiled stove. 
I used to watch the squirrels in the 
trees as I walked to work. I spent 
the summer there, and a happy 
summer it was, too—but it lay too far 
out. On Sundays, when all Stockholm 
drained into Djurgarden and queued 
at its restaurants, I had to face-about 
and go into the city to get fed. 

Then Betty came out from England 
and with her usual luck fell right into 
a two-roomed furnished flat. She 
knew no one else at the Legation and 
asked me to share it. Flats were 
above price and I accepted. In wild 
excitement we found ourselves in 
paying possession of two huge rooms, 
originally part of a far larger flat, off 
which had been sliced minute frag- 
ments for kitchenette, washplace, and 
dusche room. It was full of lovely— 
if on the whole uncomfortable—furni- 
ture, and had all the silver, china, and 
glass that one could possibly desire. 
And it overlooked a park where I 
could still watch squirrels. 

Better than all that, to guard its 
mistress’s property, a daily maid went 
with it—Fréken Klein. What our 
Stockholm stay would have been like 
without Fréken Klein I hesitate to 
think. An Esthonian by birth and a 
naturalised Swede, she was always 
good to look at, with her greying hair, 
dancing grey eyes, and fine carriage. 
She was our fairy godmother, mentor, 
friend, and when we left that noble 
flat four months later she went with 
us. She is still looking after Betty in 
Stockholm. We gave her the house- 
keeping money and the ration cards, 
and that was that. If apples were a 
penny cheaper two miles away, there 
they were bought. She lent us butter 
from her own card when we had been 
too extravagant. But I could fill 
many pages about Fréken Klein. 

Our second flat, snatched on the 
last step to homelessness, lay in a 
grimly sordid street and faced a dismal 
courtyard. It was a.bit large for us, 
and a bit expensive. Its chief charm 
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was its comfortably furnished sitting- 
room, which had an open fire. We 
were there a year, and then moved— 
again with frantic searching followed 
by almost miraculous salvation—to a 
modern, airy service flat in one of the 
mammoth new blocks on Gardet. 


Stockholm must be one of the 
pleasantest capitals in the world. It 
spreads over islands separating the 
great lake of Milaren from that arm 
of the Baltic misleadingly called ‘ the 
salt sea.” From the great, square 
palace to the ornate bulges of the 
Opera, everything is beautified and 
made romantic by nearby water. 
Fishermen, like something from a 
Japanese print, dip their great round 
nets into the tumultuous current of 
Norrstrém. Little white lake steamers 
bask below the three-crowned tower 
of the famous red brick Town Hall. 
Away from the water and away from 
the artistically dressed windows of the 
luxurious Stockholm shops, the city 
can be dull indeed, with street upon 
street of yellow stucco houses, in 
winter with pavements flanked by 
high heaps of mud-mixed snow— 
streets filled with an icy blast from 
September to April. 

The Swedes are a conventional and 
a hard-working people. Seen on the 
streets, they lack colour, especially in 
winter when half the women are in 
black and the other half in brown furs. 
Fur caps with waving scarfs to bind 
round the ears in the bitterest weather, 
stout ski-ing boots worn beneath the 
choicest ensemble, ankle - high fur- 
topped galoshes are peculiarities of 
the Swedish winter. The men—tram- 
drivers and pillars of the Bank alike— 
blossom out in black or grey astrakhan 
caps or even white lambskin, tightened 
by a buckle behind, like those worn 
by the troops. But these are the only 
concessions to the climate. Well 
brushed, well clothed, well fed, the 
Swede looks prosperous—but awfully 
dull. 

On a certain sunny Sunday in early 
spring, apparently chosen by mass 
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instinct, every young Swedish woman 
—and they are many and pretty— 
suddenly appears in a ravishing outfit, 
new from top to toe. Dressmaker. 
made, it has occupied every seamstreg 
in the town for the past four months 
and has been the conversational main. 
stay of every coffee-party for the same 
period. Now it is here and spring is 
here, and Miss Sweden parades self. 
consciously and with an eagle eye to 
others’ efforts, up and down sunny 
but chilly Strandvagen. 

No one from Britain can understand 
what the sun and spring mean to 
Sweden. We have our cold spell 
and our burst pipes; but winter for 
us can sometimes begin in November 
(as it did this time), relent perhaps for 
@ sunny week in January, and be over 
(however uncertain the moods of 
spring) in March or April. It has not 
a@ relentless grip that binds like an 
iron vice across one’s forehead. It 
does not go on and on, from the first 
cold gales of September, through the 
desultory sleet of December, and then 
drag on to April, sometimes to May, 
before breaking in one terrific leap 
straight from ice-frozen soil to summer, 
Even the ice-bound Swede relaxes then, 
takes off his hat, sits on the concert- 
house steps with his face turned in 
worship to the sun’s rays, and spends 
days in the forest collecting blasippor 
and vitsippor—little flowers like wood 
anemones. 

Then comes full summer. The 
Swedes fling aside their text - books, 
their good works, their sewing circles, 
and rush out into Nature as quickly a 
the leaves on any Swedish tree. While 
the water is still icy, they are bathing. 
While the sun is still sadly coy, they 
are sunbathing. From their highly 
modern flats, with all the latest in 
plumbing, electricity, and refrigeration, 
they rush joyously to country cottages 
primitive in the extreme, set deep 
among the forest and uncountable 
myriads of mosquitoes. 

There they live all summer, % 
naked as possible, their fair skins 
burnt dark brown, their blonde hait 
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bleached nearly white; bathing, fish- 
ing, collecting whortleberries, until 
autumn and the toadstool season 
bring them back to town and the long, 
dreary winter. Those whose work 
holds them in town in summer modify 
the programme as little as possible. 
A month’s holiday is quite usual. 
Week-ends and evenings carry them 
out ‘on the land.’ A friend who 
knows Scandinavia well suggested that 
the Swedes were too quickly civilised 
and that this is their reaction, this 
fervent denial of the city life of autumn, 
winter, and spring. 

Their city life is extraordinarily 
formal. Not for them the shared pot- 
luck, the casual visit. Their pride 
—national, civic, domestic—demands 
that always the bright, polished right 
side should be shown. Meat rations 
for a month are saved for one big 
dinner, @ formal affair with all the 
right things to drink, all the necessary 
dishes in the smorgasbord, and the 
man on his hostess’s right making a 
courteous speech to her at the end of 
the meal. And of course each guest 
files past the hostess, shakes her hand, 
and thanks her for the good meal. 
(Omission of this custom must make 
us look very raw and uncouth to 
Scandinavians.) 

The Swede is intense about his 
parties, intense about his summer 
holidays, and even more intense about 
his work. Make no mistake, the 
Swede is a very well-educated man, 
crammed to bursting-point with valu- 
able knowledge. The average Swede 
takes up some kind of course or courses 
every winter. Some of our friends 
had classes on three and four evenings 


“a week, and they were not cramming 


forexams. It may be English, German, 
Spanish, book-keeping, English short- 
hand, domestic economy, or something 
like draughtsmanship or accountancy 
which has some vague connection with 
his job. The Swede is the student 
par excellence. Sometimes he does 
not know when to stop learning and 
begin using his knowledge. It seemed 
peculiar to us to see men of thirty or 
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over—married men with families— 
still students. It crams the earning 
life of a doctor or dentist into a few 
years, some of which must generally 
be devoted to paying off his consider- 
able student’s debt. It also means 
that ridiculous qualifications are de- 
manded for simple jobs like telephone 
operator or badly paid clerk. 

Do not let it be thought that I do 
not appreciate this tremendous urge 
to learn, the energy and will-power 
and solid qualities displayed by these 
Swedes. But I—always an ardent 
advocate of learning more and more— 
began dimly to see what it is that the 
public school gives its boys, which these 
cramming academies can never give. 

The war had turned Sweden in upon 
herself, but it had not greatly dis- 
turbed the rhythm of life, which is 
controlled always by the season. The 
average Swedish man was called up 
for three months a year, and a great 
fuss some of them made of it. Others 
loved this escape to a Red Indian 
barrack-like existence in the forests 
after their over-civilised city life. 


The world’s most complicated ration- 
ing system drove the housewife in 


Sweden to distraction. Involving a 
sheaf of coloured cards, all valid for 
different periods and with different 
cards for restaurants and still different 
cards for use as ‘change’ at your 
retailers, it was understandable only 
with the aid of a three-foot strip of 
instructions, issued weekly on the 
back of the Sunday paper, and a con- 
siderable amount of brain-fag. That 
the so-called uneducated could cope 
with it at all is the highest possible 
recommendation for the standard of 
Swedish brains. 

The winter of 1942-43 was called in 
the cookery columns ‘ Potato Winter,’ 
just as the abundant summer of 1944 
was known as ‘ Pork Chop Summer,’ 
those delicacies being then off the 
ration. But there was always plenty 
to eat of one kind or another, though 
rabbits, chicken, and game rose to 
astronomic prices, and those with 
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friends in the country did markedly 
better than others. The black market 
was regarded as only a light grey. 

Clothing coupons were in abundance, 
and operated only for wool and cotton. 
Silk stockings were coupon free, but 
in my three years in Sweden the price 
for pure silk rose from eight or nine 
shillings to over £1 the pair. By- 
products of the good old tree provided 
Sweden with everything from silk to 
cow fodder, from wood = alcohol 
(schnapps) to human food. Shoes, on 
the other hand, were severely rationed, 
and we were only allowed one new 
pair and one pair soled and heeled 
every eighteen months. There were 
ways round it, however. Apart from 
the black market, cork and wooden- 
soled shoes went without coupons, and 
occasional coupon-free sales of out- 
of-date models were held. 

There were plenty of amusements 
in Stockholm. For those who were 
musical the city boasted an excellent 
Opera (with the world-famous tenor, 
Jussi Bjérling) and splendid concerts. 
There. were many theatres and a 
couple of revues. The cinemas are 
modern and showed chiefly American 
or British films—which was a delightful 
relaxation for us, but not, one should 
imagine, so restful for the Swedes. 
The film ‘Mrs Miniver’ played a 
highly important part in shaping 
Swedish public opinion. The other 
tremendous success, still to be found 
running somewhere, was ‘ Waterloo 
Bridge.’ From which it will be seen 
that the Swede is sentimental. German 
films definitely did not make the 
grade, though one English boy, who 
had smuggled his way into a private 
German show, brought back delighted 
tales of a drunken Queen Victoria 
urging on the killing of Boer children 
with ground glass—‘‘ we must have 
gold!” Swedish films, in spite of 
lavish use of sensational themes, were 
poor stuff. 

It is in its outdoor amusements that 
Scandinavia has something that Britain 
lacks. The average Scandinavian 
spends much more time out-of-doors 
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than does his British counterpart, 
The Swede is more studious than any 
other Scandinavian, the Dane more 
cosmopolitan ; but it is the Norwegian 
who excels in outdoor life, and it was 


. among the Norwegians that Betty and 


I found most of our friends. They, 
too, were at war, and had suffered 
and lost much more than we—as 
individuals—had done. Their casual 
warmth of friendliness made them 
much more easily entertained; and 
they liked having their leg pulled, 
So throughout our years in Stockholm 
we learnt to know more and more 
Norwegians, until in actual numbers 
they equalled and then vastly exceeded 
our Swedish acquaintances. 

It was under the leadership of 
Norwegians that we explored the 
Swedish forests and made our first— 
and in my case timorous—ski runs, 
Most of our yachting was achieved, 
figuratively speaking, under the White 
Ensign. During the all - too - brief 
summer we bathed, and lazed on those 
lovely, ice-smoothed rocks that lie in 
the tideless waters all round Stock. 
holm. Cracks and fissures in their 
surface allowed adjustments to the 
temperature to be made— generally 
to avoid the searching little breeze 
that would spring up just when one 
was sunbathing, but sometimes to get 
into the shade—yes, in Sweden. 

When we went sailing with the 
Naval Attaché we would. land on 
little islands to look for terns’ eggs 
and wild lily of the valley. Once I 
chanced upon a clutch of wild duck’s 
eggs hatching, and the little yellow 
balls, scarcely thirty seconds old, 
bursting out and in full and noisy 
retreat for the underbrush. We saw 
grebes swimming the placid waters, 
sometimes with their young pick-a- 
back. We were dive-bombed by 


indignant terns. And occasionally we 
saw water-snakes fording the narrow 
channels, with the V of their wake 
spreading out behind their erect heads. 

There was something unearthly about 
that great Lake Milaren, which lapped 
the feet of the Stockholm Town Hall 
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and stretched back to the heart of the 
country; here cityfied, there wide 
like a sea. It carried thousands of 
islands—some high and rocky, some 
of prosperous farm -larid, some just 
little rocks and reefs, nearly awash, 
with a féw junipers bending low to the 
water. 

Old cathedral towns sat at the edge 
of Malaren. Sweden’s ancient, for- 
gotten capital of Birka lay on one of 
its islands. King Gustav lives by 
Malaren, and the view of the royal 
white palace of Drottningholm opens 
up for @ moment or two to seamen 
passing on the main channel. 

In spring and autumn we went 
pathfinding with the Norwegians in 
the forests. Stockholm is carved from 
the forest, and just at the outskirts of 
the city we found woods apparently 
primeval. It was easy to get lost in 


these woods. Shy elk still roamed in 
them, though seldom sighted. Only 
a brief tram-ride divided the city, 
with its modern skyline, from silent 
forests with mossy boulders and fallen 


trees. The contrast was intense. 
Sometimes there would be distant 
sounds of wood-chopping—sometimes 
just deep silence—nothing to remind 
us of man. 

We generally went in a party, the 
men carrying a rucksack in turns, 
while we—also in turns—tried our 
hand with compass and map, finding 
our way through the woods from one 
little lake to another. Off we would 
go, charging along a bee-line, fearful 
to deviate even round a tree lest we 
be flung off our course—while perhaps 
a handy track lay disregarded a few 
hundred yards to the side. But many 
of these little lakes had no paths 
leading to them at all; they seemed 
lost secrets of the forest, known only 
to the mapmaker. We were so thrilled 
when we actually found our lake— 
when, for imstance, just when we 
thought we had missed it, the trees 
thinned and the little round saucer of 
Porridge Plate Lake revealed itself in 
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a cup of birches: or when we sat 
munching apples on a rock overlooking 
the quiet waters of Three-Cornered 
Lake one warm late autumn day, and 
watched a black crayfish scratchily 
exploring his world below us. It was 
@ thrill when we found the first running 
water below the snow in earliest 
spring; and a joy to return after a 
long day, tired, flushed, and happy, to 
eat stewed steak and masses of braised 
onions by candle-light in our little flat. 

With the real winter came ski-ing. 
I am painfully aware that ski-ing 
should be begun at the age of four, 
but at whatever age you begin—it is 
worth it; worth those terrifying first 
descents, when the world rushes at 
you in inevitable disaster; worth 
those painful climbs—up and up— 
nearly there—and back on your face 
to the foot of the hill; worth the 
merriment you cause to all about you ; 
and the sheer exhaustion that over- 
takes you when, with one valiant last 
effort, you make up on your waiting 
friends—who instantly make off anew 
and leave you still more hopelessly 
behind. For there comes a day when 
you find your feet. When instead of 
ending in a double somersault with 
your nostrils plugged with snow and 
your skis entangled beneath you, you 
end steadily in a nearly graceful 
plough; when the cold wind whips 
your face, faster, faster, as your skis 
leap below flexed knees and you could 
shout aloud, just for the joy of living. 
And, oh! the beauty of the frosted 
snow in the clear sun, with scintillating 
snow crystals and purple shadows, 
where trees are arched to the ground 
by the weight of their burden, and 
tracks of bird and beast cross the 
twin lines of the ski track. 

We were lucky, we people sent to 
work in the Legation at Stockholm. 
Few places would have given us 80 
much interest, so much excitement. 
And I fully ‘realise that even fewer 
would have given us so much 
enjoyment. 
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I. TO STOP THE TRAIN. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


Tue other day, in the course of 
my military duties, I was invited to 
record on an Army Form of some 
kind if I had any “specialised ex- 
perience not common amongst regular 
officers.”’ 

At the time I could not think of 
anything, and left the space blank. 
But, thinking it over later, it occurred 
to me that I might have made the 
entry, ‘‘Stopping trains in motion 
by pulling the chain.” At this I 
believe I hold the amateur record ; 
for I have done it five times and 
never paid the regulation penalty. In 
case the reader is anxious to study this 
fascinating branch of human endeavour 
I record my experience of it, so that 
he may learn the cheap way. 

The first time was on a single line 
between Savernake and Marlborough. 
The train was packed with schoolboys 
returning to school. Dared by my 
companions, I did it. The train 
came to a rapid halt. Pulling the 
chain does not ring a bell in the 
guard’s van, as is popularly supposed. 
It actually applies the brakes, by 
operating a valve and admitting air 
to the vacuum cylinders, which allows 
the force of atmospheric pressure to 
cram on the brakes with their full 
power. 

As soon as the train had stopped, 
the guard came walking up the line 
to see what was wrong. In my com- 
partment there hung the tell-tale 
festoon of chain. The guard, however, 
was a portly man, and the step was 
high above the metals, so it was 
quite an acrobatic feat for him to 
look into every compartment. By 
the time he came to us he was hot 
and out of breath. As he climbed 
up to look into our door a small 


boy in the next compartment, with 
a quickness of hand and wit that 
was to make him a Group Captain 
twenty years later, pulled the festoon 
from our compartment to his. The 
guard satisfied himself that we were 
not the culprits. As he descended 
and proceeded to the next compart- 
ment I pulled the festoon back. It 
seemed easy. 

Indeed, it was too easy. It became 
@ popular sport. The festoon flashed 
back and forth as the unfortunate 
and perspiring guard climbed like a 
monkey from our door to the next 
and back again. But he was no fool, 
and we were bad actors. He looked 
at me with an accusing glance and 
asked my name. I gave it. The 
future Group Captain came to the 
rescue. 

*“*It was me who did it,’’ he said, 
with as little grammar as truth. 

“What is your name ?”’ asked the 
guard. 

The future Group Captain gave 
my name. This rather complicated 
the charge. ‘“‘ Were we brothers ?” 
*“No.”? Who, then, had done the 
deed ? At least twenty boys claimed 
the honour. ‘“‘ What is your name?” 
he asked each in turn, his pencil 
poised over a notebook. Everyone 
claimed to be the culprit, and all 
gave my name. The guard put his 
notebook away, and with some well- 
chosen remarks about modern youth 
he left us to get the train in motion 


again. 

Two days passed, and nothing 
happened. In the excitement of 
getting a study, meeting my school- 
boy friends, revisiting the tuck-shop, 


and all the other charms of 4 
new term, I began to think that 
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the trouble had blown over. The 
machinery of the law, however, works 
sowly, but it works with inexorable 
thoroughness. In the end a suitable 
meeting was convened between me 
and the appropriate schoolmaster. 
It did not last long, and it did not 
cost £5. If there is any truth in the 
saying, it hurt him more than it 
hurt me. 


The next occasion was a legitimate 
one. It was in 1926, between Vic- 
toria and Chatham. The door of 
the carriage flew open, and because 
of the wind I could not shut it. There 
was @ woman with two small boys 
in the compartment. There seemed 
oly one sensible thing to do, and 
the train was stopped. Heads popped 
out of the windows. The guard did 
his now well-known act. I was in 
danger of becoming a hero with very 
little excuse. 


The third occasion was in 1927 
on the same line—near Swanley. 
It was the last train down to Chat- 
ham on a Sunday night. It was 
packed with sailors, full of beer and 
high spirits. The train stopped, from 
“natural causes,” in the moonlight 
on an embankment. A crowd of 
jubilant sailors detrained, and, for 
some reason best known to them- 
selves, began to uproot the turnips 
growing in a field alongside the line. 
Soon the train started again. The 
sailors were not in a fit state to climb 
the embankment and entrain with 
the requisite alacrity, and many were 
left behind. 


. A petty officer explained that the 


men had to rejoin a ship sailing for 
China next morning, and that failure 
to do so would bring all kinds of 
tetribution. I took the only possible 
course, and the train was brought 
to a grinding halt before it had got 
under way. Names and addresses 
were exchanged. Three weeks later 
I received a charming letter from the 
captain of one of H.M. ships, from 
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Malta, thanking me. I do not know 


if anyone paid £5. I certainly did not. 


The fourth occasion was in Indias 
Although I did not know it I had 
sand-fly fever at the time. The tem- 
perature was hovering round the 
hundred mark. The train stopped, 
and my dog, looking out of the 
window, saw something stir in the 
jungle. Like a flash of lightning he 
was out of the window in pursuit. 
Two sepoys, who were with me on 
the train, joined the hue and cry. 
As the train started I pulled the 
chain, to prevent both sepoys and 
dog from being stranded. They were 
good sepoys, and he was a good dog. 

It was not a noble occasion. The 
whole thing was my fault, through 
initial neglect of the dog. My only 
claim to sympathy was the sand-fly 
fever, which, for the benefit of those 
who have not sampled it, makes one 
contemplate even suicide with equa- 
nimity. In due course a letter from 
the railway company arrived, asking 
me to give my reasons in writing 
for this antisocial behaviour. 

A military writer has pointed out 
that an officer is only asked to give 
his reasons in writing when it is well 
known that he has none. A suitable 
reply was a tricky business. I wrote 
several drafts before being satisfied. 
The babu who typed it said, “* Surr, 
that letter is surely masterpiece. 
Writing to railway company is like 
diving into the sea. Maybe you will 
collect handful of pearls, maybe you 
will get handful of mud. I think 
you will get pearls.” 

Weeks elapsed and nothing happened. 
Weeks became years, and I began to 
look upon that letter as one of the 
lost masterpieces of the century. 
About five years afterwards in Eng- 
land we had a new C.O., to whom 
the officers were introduced by the 
adjutant. When my turn came I 
could see that my name was vaguely 
familiar to him. It had rung a bell 
somewhere in the back of his brain, 
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and we stared at each other waiting 
for the penny to drop. “I’ve got 
it,’ he said at last. ‘‘ Didn’t you 
once pull the chain in a railway 
train near Mhow?” ‘Yes, sir,”’ 
I replied with consternation. ‘‘ Well,” 
said the new C.O., “at that time I 
was a staff officer in Mhow, and, if 
it didn’t cost you the fiver it should 
have done, it certainly cost me 
that amount in time and trouble 
writing on your behalf to the railway 
company.’ So much for a literary 
masterpiece. The babu was right. It 
was the staff officer who got the mud. 


The fifth and last occasion was 
quite the best, for it happened in 
Crewe at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
‘ing in 1935. I had brought a draft 


of Jocks from Northern India, with 
orders to deliver them at Edinburgh. 
It had been a bad draft from the 
start: They were old soldiers, who 
thought they had been kept in India 
@ year longer than they should have 
been. They were due for discharge 


on arrival in Edinburgh. They feared 
neither God nor man—certainly not 
an Englishman, and had committed 
almost every offence in the Manual. 
I had had most of them locked up 
at one time or another for some 
enormity. But I was extremely 
proud of having got them, with 
every detail of kit and equipment 
complete, as far as Crewe, where we 
had to change trains. 

The train from Southampton to 
Crewe was late, and there was only 
a four-minute interval to change 
trains and platforms, get each man 
.@ cup of tea, and load their kit on 
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to the Edinburgh express. The whole 
thing obviously could not be done 
inthe time. The peace-time equivalent 
of the R.T.O, met us at Crewe and 
fussed round us like a bad sheep. 
dog, worrying his sheep. He said 
the men must forgo their tea. | 
said we damn well should not. He 
said we would miss the train. [| 
said to hell with that too. I told 
him to pull the chain if the train 
started before we were all aboard 
and the baggage checked in the van. 

Of course we were not aboard 
when the train started. The R.T.0. 
lost his nerve. I dived for a window 
of the accelerating train. For some 
obscure reason I was wearing a sword. 
It was not at all dignified. I grabbed 
the chain. The train stopped, with 
me dangling from it. This caused 
a terrific stir. The stationmaster 
appeared. The stationmaster in Crewe 
had the presence and authority of 
at least a major-general. He wore 
a frock coat and a top hat. He 
took a bleak view of it all and demanded 
an explanation. 

I explained the whole thing—from 
Rawalpindi to Crewe. His heart 
softened. He was a Jock himself. 
He had been a C.Q.M.S. in Kitchener's 
army, and perhaps he had a fellow 
feeling, for he, too, had been a Royal 
Engineer. 

‘** Well, sir,’ he concluded, “ yon 
was a vairy foolish thing ta dae. I 
had the baggage checked masel’. 
It’s all correct in the van noo. You 
might well ha’ killed yersel’, and 
you’d best never dae the like again.” 

This was good advice, and I have 
followed it ever since. 


“ 


II. WATTY. 


BY AIR-COMMODORE SIR FRANK NELSON, K.C.M.G. 


SEVENTY-THREE days’ leave on full 
pay and allowances stretched out in 
front of me. Until 4th January 1946 
I was again a free man. 


An inquiry to ‘ Mine Host ’ brought 
a characteristic reply, and at half-past 
four on a cold November afternoon the 
Cornish Riviera Express deposited me 
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# Par. In half an hour I was having 
s huge tea in ‘Champs’ Sanctum, 
yatched over by that pearl beyond 
price, Minnie, who over her shoulder 
informed me as she bore away the 
debris that dinner was at 7 P.M. 

The following morning—at peace 
vith the world—I was about to set 
wt for Neptune Point to renew my 
wquaintance with the Atlantic when 
viewed @ small figure coming towards 
me, a couple of nice bass in one hand, 
avery small pipe in the other, the 
whole surrounded by a welcoming 


To all visitors who know and love 
Fowey (and to know it is to love it, 
wen if, like me, they are in Watty’s 
phraseology only ‘ summer fishermen ’), 
this portrait should be sufficient to 
bring back nostalgic memories of a 
geat character. For forty years he 
has studied the bass of Fowey River, 
and he is renowned far beyond the 
boundaries of Cornwall for his know- 
lbdge of this sporting and delectable 
fish ; renowned, too, for his philosophy 
of life enunciated in quiet tones while 
his clientéle await that electric moment 
when one of his sand-eels has been 
taken and the battle is on. 

His first remark was completely up 
to standard— 

“T don’t know where they bass be 
just exactly, but I’ve dug a few sand- 
els against your coming, and if so be 
you'm willing we might have a try 
day.” 

There are times when in common 
with all mankind I have cynically 
assured myself that it is never possible 
recapture a beautiful experience— 
but I except fishing from this general- 
sation; in an hour’s time I was 
pulling Watty’s small boat up the 
Fowey River—against the tail-end of 
the ebb—once again listening to his 
soft comments on fish, men, and 
politics—and enjoying myself inordin- 
ately. But this time all his skill 
brought me no ‘ touch,’ and, when it 
was getting on for 4 P.m., he pulled up 
his anchor and said— 


Watty. 
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“You and me will try for a conger 
if you’m willing-like.”’ 

I was more than willing, and soon 
we were pulling back against a stiff 
tide to his little house,- where: he 
slowly produced an amazing set of 
‘weapons’: a two-foot truncheon, 
iron-tipped, a knife like a Gurkha 
kukri, one of the most ferocious 
knives I’ve ever seen outside a war 
museum, two lines of what I can only 
describe as of the tarred clothes-line 
variety, a box of garfish bait, and a 
sacking apron in which he carefully 
tied me up. 

The boat was cleared of everything 
movable except the sculls and my 
thermos of tea, which I was allowed: to 
retain only after an impassioned argu- 
ment, and we dropped our anchor 
again not more than 100 yards from the 
companion ladder leading to his house. 

It was now time for the briefing, and 
this ran something on the following 
lines :— 

“‘ Now—if so be as you or me get 
into one of they big fellers, doan’t 
you go for to strike him when you 
feels the touch—let him chew it like 
and only when he gallops off like, give 
*im as sharp a tug as you will. 

“When we ’as ’im in the boat, this 
’ere truncheon is to stun him with, 
and watch you out I don’t ’it you in 
the excitement, and then when I ’as 
’im stunned I cuts ’is throat with this 
knife ’ere. 

“If we ‘as a big ’un, everything 
loose goes overboard (eyeing my 
thermos), and should ’e get ’is teeth 
into your ’and or a good ’old on your 
toe like, it’s good-bye to either or both, 
as I’ve seen it ’appen.” 

Dusk was falling as I settled myself 
with my line on the starboard side, 
and Watty with his-‘over the port side. 
We grinned at each other in amicable 
companionship. 

The last of a perfect winter sunset 
was visible between the heads, and 
we were discussing the probable height 
of the mainmast of a lovely yacht 
astern of which we were moored, and 
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I had placed my line under my left 
foot while I pulled the hood of my 
flying-coat over my head, for the cold 
was beginning to penetrate, when the 
line ran furiously out. 

I grabbed it with both hands and 
obediently struck as hard as I could ; 
it was immediately evident that I was 
in to something outsize, and I said so 
to Watty, my words interlarded, I 
fear, with many strange oaths, the 
exact nature of which Watty smilingly 
reminded me half an hour later. 

For five minutes or longer I appeared 
to be anchored to a rock. In some 
agony I put this possibility to my 
companion, who was lighting his small 
pipe, but received the reassurance, 
“°F ’as ’is tail round a rock likely as 
not ; you keep on straining.” 

After what seemed zxons of time the 
line began to come in, and suddenly 
we were in the thick of it. 

Mindful of the tackle I was using, 
I maintained a steady pull, but 
suddenly the line whipped to my left. 
The thermos described a_ beautiful 
parabola and was lost in the Fowey 
River—I just caught Watty’s murmur, 
** IT was tellin’ ’ee.” 

After that it was a steady pull, and 
at long last a shout from Watty, 
“There ’e is. °’E’s a monster!” and 
I had my first glimpse of a fighting 
white conger, with a mouth like a 
young crocodile’s, coming straight for 
the boat apparently on murder intent. 

With a raging sea-serpent plus two 
men all on the starboard side of a 
small boat, our freeboard was inches 
only, but in some way known only to 
Watty and the Almighty, helped by 
every scrap of muscle I possessed, the 
conger was lifted half out of the 
water. My companion in some way 
used the truncheon as a lever, and the 
fight transferred itself to the bottom 
of the boat. 

The animal was making queer noises, 
something between the growl of an 
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angry dog and the grunt of a smal 
pig, but he was fighting mad, and 
many of Watty’s blows with his 
truncheon were cushioned by the ling 
or fell with resounding cracks on the 
thwarts. Eventually, however, one 
shrewd half-arm blow near the neck 
quietened the animal sufficiently, and 
urgent requests for “‘ that there knife” 
made themselves heard from Waitty. 

Here I must confess that I failed 
my mate miserably; for nowhere 
could I find the knife among the 
debris of the battlefield, and it was 
now quite dark. 

There ensued the following dia. 
logue :— 

Watty. ‘“‘’And me that there knife, 
please, zur.” 

Me. “All right, all right: I’m 
looking for it.” 

Watty (fortissimo). ‘‘ Where be that 
there knife, zur ? ”’ 

Me (molto fortissimo). 
find the so-and-so thing.” 

Watty (piano). “I can’t kill ’e 
without it.” 

Thanking whatever gods there be, 
I found at last the nauseating weapon, 
whereupon Watty, with the tail of the 
half-stunned conger between his legs, 
and straining the line upwards with 
his left hand, neatly cut the throat of 
my catch and with a muttered “ ’E’s 
ours,” laid on the bottom of the boat 
the carcase of a 194-pound conger eel. 

Fowey had folded its pinions and 
seemed to have retired for the night 
when I tramped slowly homewards 
to the Rockside Hotel, bearing this 
immense and awkward trophy. The 
kitchen scales were pressed into use 
to check Watty’s pocket scales, and 
amid the plaudits of ‘ Mine Host’ and 
Minnie I retired to a bath, filled with 
that indescribable feeling of well- 
being which I am sometimes per- 
suaded comes only to fishermen. 

But the honours—if honours there 
be—belong to Watty, 
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A ROPE FOR HIS EXCELLENCY. 


BY A. M. G. 


My mentor paused in his discourse 
and, removing his pipe from his mouth, 
spat at a startled wasp with incredible 
force and accuracy. ‘“‘ Yes, sir,’’ he 
resumed. ‘‘ Take my advice as an old 
soldier and never forget what I am 
telling you. Keep on the right side 
of the ‘Q’ bloke and know the ‘ Manual 
of Military Law.’ If you do that, you 
won’t go far wrong in the Army.” 

Seven years have passed since I sat 
at the feet of Battery Sergeant-Major 
Redvers Buller Hicks that drowsy 
afternoon on the artillery ranges of 
Salisbury Plain, and I have sedulously 
followed his wise counsel with, so far, 
the happiest results. Remembering 
that it profits a man infinitely more 
to be persona grata with the Quarter- 
master than with the Commander- 
in-Chief, I have carefully insinuated 
myself with fair words and much beer 
into the good graces of every ‘Q’ 


with whom I have been privileged to 


serve. Consequently my army career, 
though undistinguished, has been 
comparatively comfortable. Similarly, 
a patient study of that fat red 
tome, ‘Manual of Military Law,’ 
has shown me, on many occasions, 
just how close to the wind I can sail, 
or, more alarmingly, have sailed in 
my dealings with Very Senior Officers. 
To the future soldier, of whatever 
rank he may be, I warmly recommend 
and personally guarantee the advice I 
received that sunny July afternoon, 
now so distant and dream-like that 
I sometimes wonder whether my 
Mr Hicks was not some military deus 
ez machina who had descended from 
® celestial Aldershot to guide me in 
the path which I should tread. 

There are, however, other uses for 
M.M.L., as we cognoscenti know it, 
than the purely monitory and minatory 
functions I have outlined above. One 
can, for example, extract a very con- 
siderable amount of entertainment 


from its closely printed thousand 
pages. The specimen charges, especi- 
ally, have on many occasions given me 
a good hearty laugh, so ponderous is 
the style and so stilted the language 
employed to illustrate the crimes of 
military miscreants. Take, as a fair 
sample, the following gem: ‘‘ The 
accused, Private X., No. Y, Z Bat- 
talion, Blankshire Regiment, is charged 
with disobeying, in such manner as to 
show wilful defiance of authority, a 
lawful command, given personally by 
his superior officer in the execution of 
his office, in that he, Private X., at 
Shangri-La on the 30th February 
1945, when personally ordered by 
Captain Fire-Eater of the Blankshire 
Regiment, upon Commanding Officer’s 
parade, to take up his rifle and fall in, 
did not do so, divesting himself at the 
same time of his waist-belt and saying, 
‘I shall soldier no more. You may do 
as you please.’”’ The spirited criminal 
was, if I mistake not, my dear Watson, 
a University don or, at the very least, 
the proud possessor of a First Class 
Certificate of Army Education. 

The whole Newgate Calendar is 
covered by the learned compilers of 
the Manual. Lieutenant Nemo, pre- 
sumably by steady and diligent appli- 
cation to the bar, runs up a mess bill 
of £31, and proffers his cheque in 
payment thereof. Knowing the chronic 
impecuniosity of junior officers, I am 
not at all surprised to learn that the 
unhappy subaltern stands charged 
with behaving in a scandalous manner 
unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a gentleman, subsequent to his 
cheque being sorrowfully returned by 
his bankers, bearing the mystic symbol 
*‘R.D.’ Captain Whodunit faces the 
same awful charge on the next page ; 
for did he not write an anonymous 
(proh pudor !) letter to his Colonel, 
threatening to report his irate Com- 
mander to the General for overworking 
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his subordinates, and, in the Captain’s 
vivid words, ‘‘ making the Regiment 
a hell upon earth.’’ Again, Gunner 
Snooks attempts to swindle the Com- 
mand Paymaster (an almost impossible 
feat, be it said) by claiming marriage 
allowance while still in single blessed- 
ness; and Sergeant Buggins, evi- 
dently a kindly soul, stands awesomely 
indicted for supplying men under 
punishment. with beer and tobacco, 
The only crime missing, so far as I can 
see, is piracy, which, after all, is not 
a military pastime, and opportunities 
for its practice can but rarely come a 
soldier’s way. Otherwise, in the grand 
manner of the Bourbons, the Manual 
has forgotten nothing. 

As @ companion for a quiet tour of 
duty in the orderly-room, I know no 
equal to, and can thoroughly recom- 
mend, that stout red volume so 
lavishly supplied to all units by a 
kindly War Office. More seriously, 
there is treasure trove in the Manual 
which will amply repay the researches 
of the student of military history, 
amateur or professional, into its some- 
what eye-straining pages. I have in 
mind particularly the accurate, if very 
brief, accounts of old, sometimes un- 
happy, far-off times when officers and 
men of the King’s Service stood their 
trials at the bar of the Common Law. 
It is a well-marked phenomenon of 
our national development that, ever 
since the time of Cromwell and the 
rule of his hated Major-Generals, the 
power of the civil arm has steadily 
increased, so far as domestic affairs 
are concerned, largely at the expense 
of the armed forces of the Crown. 
With the solitary exception of the 
United States, I cannot think of 
another country where that happy 
state obtains. The importance of that 
development to true democracy can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

Nevertheless, however desirable and 
admirable such a system may be in 
general, occasionally one finds that an 
officer has suffered severely for carry- 
ing out what he honestly conceived to 
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be his plain duty. The well-know, 
case of Rex versus Eyre (1868) will 
serve to illustrate the point. During 
some severe disturbances in Jamaica 
in the early part of 1865, the Governor, 
Mr Eyre, deemed it necessary to 
proclaim martial law in certain paris 
of the island. An agitator, named 
Gordon, who had long been a thom 
in the flesh of constituted authority, 
was arrested in a district exempt from 
martial law, and, by order of the 
Governor, removed to another area 
where military rule was in force. On 
arrival, Gordon was handed over to 
the local Commander, Colonel Nelson, 
and tried by court martial, on charges 
of treason and complicity in rebellion. 
After a perfectly fair trial the agitator 
was condemned to death and, in due 
course, hanged. Two years later, on 
their return to England, both Eyre 
and Nelson were arrested and charged 
with the murder of Gordon. Fortun. 
ately for them, however, the grand 
jury refused to return true bills, and 
the cases were dropped. It was, 
nevertheless, a most unpleasant and 
financially ruinous episode for both 
officers, and one which had a highly 
deleterious effect on their careers. It 
would be difficult to find a parallel case 
in the colonial annals of other nations. 

Similar incidents have occurred with- 
in the last thirty years. The tragic 
dilemma which confronted General 
Dyer at Amritsar is an example of the 
difficulties facing the man on the spot 
who, in the nature of things, must 
make up his mind, and make it up 
quickly, if widespread trouble is to be 
averted. There is a fascinating story 
still to be written of the Army’s part 
in civil commotion and of the ma 
who bear the heavy burden of com- 
mand and ultimate responsibility. Too 
often, I fear, one will find that 4 
brilliant career has been irretrievably 
smashed by an action which, however 
justifiable it appeared at the time, 
failed to stand the test of judicial 
scrutiny in the cold light of after 
knowledge. 
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The other day, during my nth brows- 
ing through the ‘ Manual of Military 
Law, I made the acquaintance of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Wall, some- 
time Governor and Commandant of 
the island of Goree, one of the West 
African possessions of His Majesty 
King George the Third. The brief 
account given of his trial stimulated 
me to further research into his career 
and untimely end, and, finding it not 
uninteresting, I make so bold as to 
present the result to the reader as a 
curious example both of the law’s long 
memory and the conditions obtaining 
in colonial garrisons at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is not every 
day, after all, that one hears of an 
Excellency suffering the ignominy of 
public execution before a hooting mob. 

Born in 1737, Joseph Wall was 
the eldest son of Garrett Wall of 
Derryknavin, a respected land-owner 
and a friend of Swift and other literary 
and artistic celebrities of Georgian 
Dublin. At the age of fifteen he 
was gazetted Ensign into the British 
Army, and it is interesting to note 
that, as he was born a Roman Catholic, 
he was compelled to take the 
Protestant Sacrament before being 
allowed to accept his commission. 
The penal laws against the Catholics 
bore hardly on ‘many a loyal Irish 
house in those days. 

For the next decade or so Lieutenant 
Wall served creditably with a succes- 
sion of regiments at home and over- 
seas, particularly in North America 
and the West Indies, and by a series of 
exchanges and purchases attained the 
rank of Captain in 1760 at the age of 
twenty-three. Two years later he 
was specially promoted Major for 
his dash and gallantry during an 
attack on the Spanish fortress of 
Havana, and, some time later, was 
thanked by His Majesty in person at 
& levee in St James’s Palace. 

We need not follow his subsequent 
career in detail. It was honourable 
Without being brilliant, and calls for 
no special remark. There was, how- 
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ever, @ significant unanimity among 
Wall’s contemporaries concerning his 
temperament. He was decidedly un- 
popular with his equals and superiors 
for his harsh and intolerant manner, 
and his outbursts of violent temper 
made him feared and disliked by those 
unfortunate enough to be under his 
command. In an age when stark 
brutality was synonymous with dis- 
cipline, Wall’s demeanour and methods 
made him unenviably conspicuous in 
the British Army. It is probable that 
much of the odium which later grew 
up around his name had its roots in 
this period of his life. If so, he was 
to pay dearly for his constant failure 
to control his temper. 

Towards the end of 1780, Wall was 
appointed Governor and Commandant 
of the island of Goree. In addition, 
he held the lucrative post of Superin- 
tendent of Trade, a sinecure probably 
worth at least £1000 a year. With 
his new appointment went the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel ; so financially 
Wall had little cause for complaint, 


which makes his subsequent actions 


all the more inexplicable. He had, 
under his orders, his Deputy, one 
Captain Lacy, a Major Phipps, R.A., 
Lieutenants Fall and O’Shanley, two 
surgeons, and Ensigns Ford and Deer- 
ing, the last-named being paymaster 
of the garrison,- which numbered only 
about 160 men. So far as can be 
ascertained. the morale of the tiny 
force was fairly good, apart from the 
inevitable friction engendered by the 
villainous climate and cramped environ- 
ment of the station. It is only fair to 
say that Wall appears to have made a 
great effort to keep his choleric temper 
on a tight rein, and his relations with 
his subordinates were, if not particu- 
larly cordial, at least decorous. 

In the late spring of 1782, orders 
arrived from home that Wall was to 
hand over his office to Captain Lacy 
and return to England with all con- 
venient despatch. There is no reason 
to believe that the Colonial Office was 
at all dissatisfied with his administra- 
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tion, and in all probability he had 
completed a normal tour of duty and 
was therefore due for relief. Be that 
as it may, a notice of the Governor’s 
imminent departure appeared in 
General Orders, and several soldiers 
were heard to express regret, a fact 
significant in the light of after 
events, showing, as it does, that the 
Colonel was by no means a thorough- 
paced martinet all the time. 
Unfortunately, however, there was 
@ certain delicate matter to be settled 
before he left. For the past few 
months there had been a_ break- 
down in communications with the 
colony, and supplies of all kinds were 
at a low ebb. Consequently the 
Governor, with praiseworthy prudence, 
had ordered a cut in the daily rations, 
and, at the same time, had promised 
that the garrison would obtain cash 
compensation for the short allowances 
of food and drink. This arrangement 
met with the approval of all ranks, the 
only fly in the ointment being that 
no one, as yet, had seen the colour 
of His Excellency’s money. It was 
doubtless felt, however, that his chances 
of vanishing into the blue were remote, 
and there, for a space, matters rested. 
At dawn on the 10th July 1782, 
H.M. Transport Speedwell anchored 
off the island, and Wall immediately 
requisitioned two passages for him- 
self and Ensign Deering, who, it will 
be remembered, held the onerous 
appointment of Paymaster, and, as 
such, was responsible for the payment 
of the ration money. The news of the 
Colonel’s imminent departure sped 
round the colony like wildfire, and the 
soldiery immediately concluded that, 
while they could bear up under the 
strain of parting with their formidable 
superior, it was rather beyond a joke 
that he should be taking his financial 
adviser with him without a full and 
final settlement of their just claims. 
Accordingly, about ten o’clock in the 
morning, headed by Sergeant Benjamin 
Armstrong of the African Corps, an 
influential deputation marched out of 
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the barracks with the intention of 
waiting on Mr Deering and suggesting 
that the moment was propitious for 
disgorging their lawful dues. Up. 
happily, on its way, the deputation 
had to pass the Governor’s residence, 
and, disturbed at his packing, that 
gentleman emerged in a somewhat 
irritable frame of mind. His chole 
was not lessened by Armstrong's 
respectful, if firm explanation, and, 
with blood-curdling oaths, he ordered 
him and his followers to return to 
their quarters lest worse befall them, 
Without argument, and indeed with 
soldier - like salutes, the delegate 
obeyed, and Colonel Wall resumed his 
blasphemous seat on the trunk, which, 
as all travellers know, simply will not 
shut. 

Back in their barracks, the am. 
bassadors reported the failure of their 
mission, and received, with all be. 
coming humility, the strictures of 
their comrades. Eventually, after 4 
great amount of argument, Armstrong 
was persuaded to lead another assault 
on the financial citadel, and, with 
some trepidation, led his cohort out 
again, a careful reconnaissance having 
shown that His Excellency was safely 
out of his house. But once again 
the deputation was unlucky. The 
ubiquitous Governor appeared from 
behind a storehouse across the line of 
march, and this time his oaths and 
threats were epic in quality and quan- 
tity. Shaken to the core, Armstrong 
retreated to the barracks, and the 
soldiery, at last convinced of the 
futility of further attempts, gloomily 
wrote off their money as a total loss. 
Colonels, they doubtless felt, will be 
Colonels. 

But Wall had no intention of calling 
it a day. At six o’clock, by his orders, 
the drums beat for general parade, 
and hastily the little garrison fell in 
on the square. All were unarmed, 
and many were sketchily clad, 9 
sudden had been the summons 
assemble. A few minutes later, accom: 
panied by all his officers, the Governor 
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appeared, and ordered the men to form 
a circle round the parade ground. 

After a sotto voce conversation with 
his deputy and successor, Captain 
Lacy, Wall directed a squad of negro 
soldiers to drag a gun-carriage into 
the centre of the circle, and this, too, 
was done. Then, without any charge 
or sentence, the Governor ordered 
Sergeant Armstrong to be stripped 
and tied to the wheel of the gun- 
carriage. After a stupefied pause, the 
command was obeyed by another 
sergeant and two white soldiers. In a 
trice the helpless figure was spread- 
eagled on the wheel under the shocked 
gaze of his comrades. 

What followed was pure tragedy. 
For nearly an hour the unhappy 
sergeant was flogged by a relay of 
negroes, not with, as might be expected, 
a cat-o’-nine-tails, but with a heavy 
rope, soaked in brine and over an 
inch in diameter. Well over eight 
hundred lashes were inflicted on the 
lacerated back before the Governor 
ordered the punishment to be stopped. 

Throughout the execution (for it 


was nothing else) Wall’s behaviour 


passed all bounds of decency. With 
loud exhortations to the black men to 
“Cut him to the heart. Cut him to 
the liver,’’ he taunted his wretched 
victim and gleefully informed him 
that as the sickly season was imminent, 
his flogging would be his death. Why 
the other officers present did not inter- 
vene to stop this obscene exhibition 
of sadism passes any normal compre- 
hension. One can only surmise that 
they went in dread of their incredible 
superior. 

At length, after fifty-five minutes 
of excruciating pain, Armstrong was 
cut down from the wheel and, by the 
doctor’s insistence, immediately re- 
moved to hospital. Dr Ferrick, the 
Principal Medical Officer, no doubt 
did his best for the mangled body, 
and his assistant, Mr Rosser, held, as 
will be shown, highly enlightened 
views on the therapeutic value of 
alcohol. It was all to no purpose. 
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Although conscious almost to the last, 
Armstrong sank steadily and died on 
the 15th July, just five days after he 
had suffered so cruelly at the hands 
of His Excellency of Goree. 

That gentleman, however, does not 
appear to have been unduly perturbed 
by his action or its probable conse- 
quences. On the llth July, accom- 
panied by the astute Ensign Deering, 
he took his departure from the colony, 
without, I regret to say, squaring his 
accounts with his late subordinates. 
Then, after a rapid passage, he arrived 
in England in the first week of August, 
and no doubt proceeded to enjoy a spell 
of well-earned foreign service leave. 

Unfortunately for him, his furlough 
was destined to be interrupted. A few 
days after Armstrong’s death a British 
frigate called at Goree, and a full 
report of the incident was made to 
the Commanding Officer. In due 
course the Board of Admiralty was 
informed, and Their Lordships lost no 
time in informing the War and Colonial 
Offices of Wall’s conduct. A warrant 
was issued for his arrest, and by the 
first week of November the Colonel 
languished in Reading Gaol with the 
agreeable prospect of facing a charge 
of wilful murder at the next Assize. 

But true to the form of eighteenth- 
century prison administration, the 
accused man had not the slightest 
difficulty in establishing contact with 
the outside world, and it is no matter 
for surprise to learn that one fine 
morning Wall’s cell was found to be 
empty. One is tempted to think that 
the Prison Governor had been dis- 
creetly informed that he need not be 
at too much trouble to guard his dis- 
tinguished guest. Such things have 
happened where captives of note have 
been concerned. 

At Christmas the British colony in 
Paris was enriched by the arrival of 
Colonel Joseph Wall, a gentleman of 
distinction and (when not aggrieved) 
of pleasing conversation. His Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador in that city 
was on friendly terms with the new 
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resident, and I am unable to find that 
his diplomatic Excellency ever pressed 
King Louis’s government for the 
extradition of his colonial brother. 

Well supplied with money and with 
not a few friends, Wall spent the next 
fifteen years of his life on the Con- 
tinent. Rome knew his trim figure, 
and he was no stranger to the lesser 
nobility of Imperial Vienna. But for 
the most part he lived in Paris, where 
he was a frequent and welcome guest 
at the Scots and Irish Colleges. On 
many occasions he dined with exiled 
compatriots serving in the French 
army, and the storms of the Revolu- 
tion seem to have disturbed the 
placid stream of his life only a little. 
As a foreigner he escaped the atten- 
tions of the Terrorists, and a vivid 
account from his pen of the execution 
of Louis XVI. appeared in the North 
German press. In fact, the Colonel 
might well have lived out his life in 
comparative peace and plenty for all 
His Majesty’s Government in London 
cared. Like the mutilated victim of 
his crime, Wall’s past seemed safely 
dead and buried. 

He appears to have shared that 
opinion; for on no less than seven 
occasions he paid visits to England 
and Scotland during his years of exile, 
without adopting either a nom de 
guerre or the more romantic false 
beard and dark glasses. On one of 
these jaunts the gallant officer wooed 
and won a lady of high degree, no less 
@ personage than the daughter of 
Lord Fortrose and sister of the Earl 
of Seaforth. Evidently, like most of 
his countrymen, Wall had a way with 
him; for it is not every day that a 
fugitive from outraged justice marries 
into the Peerage. Their Lordships’ 
views on the match have, unhappily, 
eluded my most patient researches. 

A few weeks ago I was summoned 
to New Scotland Yard on, I make 
haste to add, strictly lawful occasions. 
My business concluded, I sipped a cup 
of that unfailing solace of the Police— 
tea—and listened with vast interest 
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to the racy reminiscences of a senior 
detective officer. They dealt mostly 
with famous clients who had passed 
through his hands; and that these 
gentlemen had taken what is know 
in the Force as “the nine o'clock 
walk”? added spice to the narrative, 
One phrase my kindly host used im. 
pressed me greatly by its paradoxical 
truth. “‘ Take it from me,” he said, 
‘““we chaps may get a man hanged, 
but in nine cases out of ten we save 
his reason. Conscience is a funny 
thing, and can make life hell. I've 
known people thank us for pulling 
them in. They said that the relief of 
knowing that the worst had happened 
was worth any penalty they had to pay.” 

That dictum from a very experienced 
detective goes far to explain Wall's 
almost inexplicable behaviour soon 
after his romantic marriage.  d- 
mittedly, if it was his conscience that 
drove him to extremes, it must have 
been of the type technically known as 
‘Delay Action.’ Nevertheless, it acted 
at long last, and in 1797, fifteen years 
after his crime, the Colonel returned 
to the United Kingdom, and, accom- 
panied by his wife, settled in London 
in fashionable Bedford Square. It is 
true that he signed the lease in the 
name of Thompson, but the reason 
for this is far from clear; for within 
@ few months of his arrival he wrote 
to the Home Secretary announcing his 
desire to be brought to trial. 

On receipt of this letter the Right 
Honourable Gentleman was no little 
embarrassed. Neither he nor any 
other authority had the slightest wish 
to resurrect an old scandal with its 
inevitable expense and muck-raking. 
Accordingly, in the highest traditions 
of Whitehall, the Colonel’s letter was 
politely acknowledged by an assurance 
that the matter was receiving atten- 
tion. One need hardly add that he 
watched the posts in vain for many & 
long day, for a curtain of silence 
descended between him and the Home 
Office. 

_ Now patience was not, as the reader 
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will have deduced, one of Wall’s 
salient characteristics, and as month 
succeeded month and brought neither 
the Bow Street Runners nor a free 
pardon, his impatience to face the 
music broke all bounds. Finally, 
after a further bombardment of the 
Home Secretary, who remained com- 
pletely unresponsive, the headstrong 
Colonel became such a nuisance to all 
and sundry that his arrest was ordered 
by the weary authorities. Such a 
passion to be hanged must be unique 
in the lengthy annals of criminal 
jurisprudence. 

On the 20th January 1802, almost 
twenty years after poor Armstrong’s 
death, Wall faced his judges at the 
Old Bailey. Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
presided, and he had the assistance of 
Sir Soulden Lawrence of the King’s 
Bench and Sir Giles Rooke of the 
Court of Common Pleas. For the 
Prosecution there appeared the 
Attorney-General, Law, afterwards the 
famous Lord Ellenborough who led 
Mr Spencer Perceval, fated to die as 
Prime Minister by Bellingham’s hand 
ten years later. Four lesser lights of 
the Bar were also retained to make 
the prisoner’s fate doubly sure. The 
Crown had obviously decided that 
what was worth doing was worth doing 
well. The accused was represented by 
three counsel, none of whom rose to 
great eminence. Nevertheless, they did 
their best for their famous client. 

Throughout the trial the greatest 
difficulty in ascertaining the truth was 
experienced owing to the long time 
that had elapsed between the crime 
and its recapitulation before the Court. 
Twenty years of almost continuous 
warfare had decimated the ranks of 
the witnesses, and natural death had 
also taken its toll. There are serious 
discrepancies apparent in many of the 
statements of the survivors of Goree 
garrison, but in the main the facts of 
Armstrong’s ordeal and death were 
not disputed. When the Crown closed 
its case, Wall’s fate was sealed. 
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His counsel, however, put up a good 
fight for his life. For the defence it 
was submitted that the Colonel’s 
action had been necessary to nip a 
serious mutiny in the bud, and that 
Armstrong had destroyed his chances 
of recovery by heavy and prolonged 
drinking in hospital. On the second 
point the evidence of Mr William 
Rosser, assistant surgeon in Goree 
Hospital, is interesting, inasmuch as it 
throws a vivid light on medical thought 
in the eighteenth century. 

“Was Armstrong brought into the 
hospital after punishment?’ ‘‘ He 
was.”” ‘‘ You attended him until his 
death ?”’ ‘Yes.”” “Did you ever 
learn from him before his death that 
he expected he would die?’’ ‘“* Yes, 
he said that the minute he came into 
hospital to the men that brought him 
in.” ‘‘What did he say?” “He 
said that he had been punished by 
order of Governor Wall, who wanted 
him to die. He added that he had 
been flogged by black men without a 
court martial, and that he knew he 
was going to die very soon.” 

Undaunted by that damning evi- 
dence, Mr Gurney rose to cross- 
examine on behalf of the prisoner. 
“Did Armstrong drink any spirits 
while under your care in the hospital ? ” 
“No, not to my knowledge, with the 
exception that he drank the usual 
allowance of the garrison, which I per- 
mitted him to do, thinking it would 
raise his spirits a little.’ ‘‘ How much 
was the garrison allowance, doctor ?”’ 
** Very small, rarely more than a half- 
pint of neat brandy or double that 
measure of wine. I do not know if he 
drank it all, but I saw none left in 
the bottle.’ ‘‘ How often was that 
allowance of brandy made to the 
garrison ?’’ ‘“‘ Never more than once 
a day, except on special occasions 
such as His Majesty’s birthday or 
holy days.’’ The Faculty then retired, 
having made a most favourable im- 
pression on the Court by its enlightened 
views on temperance. 

In the last stages of the trial, Wall 
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was allowed to address the Bench and 
jury. He gave a long and rather 
rambling account of his service, and 
affirmed that but for his drastic action 
against Armstrong the troops would 
have risen and murdered their officers. 
Passionately the Colonel denied that 
he had been in any way cruel. On the 
contrary, he blamed himself for exces- 
sive leniency towards a pack of 
bloody-minded villains who had made 
Kis life a misery over many months. 
Armstrong, continued Wall, would 
have taken no hurt from his richly 
deserved flogging had he not drunk 
himself to death in hospital. In con- 
clusion, the prisoner protested against 
certain false reports which had ap- 
peared to his prejudice in the Press. 

It was of no avail. After listening 
to a very fair summing-up the jury 
retired, to return within an hour with 
@ verdict of ‘Quilty.’ With com- 


mendable and most unusual brevity 
for the times, the Chief Baron passed 
the usual sentence of hanging and 
subsequent anatomisation, and, appar- 


ently unmoved, the Colonel was ushered 
out to the condemned cell. 

In the meanwhile his high-placed 
relatives had been active on his behalf. 
Next day, the 2lst January, Lord 
Pelham, the Secretary of State, respited 
the convict until the 25th, and soon 
afterwards extended the reprieve to 
the 28th. Rumours at once sped 
round London that he would be 
allowed to escape the extreme penalty, 
and public feeling rose high against 
the wretched man. Whatever the 
secret intentions of the Government 
had been, it became speedily apparent 
that the mob wanted blood, and 
Wall’s blood in particular. The un- 
happy Colonel was therefore informed 
that he need cherish no hope. 

Fed on a depressing diet of bread 
and water, he prepared for his end. 
On the 27th January he took leave of 
his devoted wife, who had striven 
nobly on his behalf, and on the 28th 
he was hanged at Tyburn before a 
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jeering and cheering crowd numbering 
thousands. The following account of 
his execution is taken from the current 
issue of the ‘Gentlemen’s Magazine’ 
and is not without interest :— 

“Thursday, Jan. 28, 1802.—This 
day, Joseph Wall, Governor of the 
Island of Goree, after a trial at the 
old Bailey which occupied the time 
of the court from nine in the morning 
till near eleven at night, was, for the 
wilful murder of Benjamin Armstrong, 
a sergeant in the African Corps, 
executed pursuant to his sentence, 
The gallows-hunters behaved with 
great indecorum, hissing, groaning 
and shouting even to his very las 
moments. 

““Mr Wall was six feet four inches 
high and of a genteel appearance. He 
behaved with great steadiness and 
composure during his long and painful 
trial. He was sixty-five years old, 
but did not look so aged. He was 
respectably connected with several 
families of distinction in Ireland, and 
his brother, Counsellor Wall, was the 
first person to presume to publish 
Parliamentary Reports with the real 
names of the speakers attached. 
Dr Johnson in our Magazine dressed 
them in Roman characters; other 
gave them as Orators in the Senate of 
Lilliput. Mr Wall laid the foundation 
of a practice which, we trust, for the 
sake of Parliament and the nation 
will never be abandoned.” 

The body of the unhappy Colonel 
was saved from the final ignominy of 
dissection. After hanging for a full 
hour it was carried in a cart to Cow- 
cross Street to await the scalpels, but 
Mr Balfour, Secretary of the Surgeons’ 
Company, was open to reason. After 
a small incision had been made, 
thereby satisfying the law, the tall 
form was handed over to its relatives 
on payment of £52, 10s. to the Philan- 
thropic Society. It was then interred 
in St Pancras Churchyard, where, i 
the roar of London’s traffic, it lies to 
this day. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND ENGLAND, 1402 AND 1939. 


BY GUY BOAS. 


Tue scenes of Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry 
IV.’ flash from the Palace, London, 
to the Inn yard, Rochester, from 
Gualtree Forest, Yorkshire, to Mr 
Justice Shallow’s orchard in Glouces- 
tershire, but only one scene direction 
is in fact needed to cover the long 

ting action—the scene setting is 
England, and the date not merely 
the early years of the fifteenth century, 
but Timeless. 

The play opens (it is one play, not 
two) with talk of war against a foreign 
foe. We are still not ignorant of that 
experience. Much of the action’ is 
concerned with civil strife, and in- 
dustry is still capable of a factional 
outlook. Hotspur on the battlefield 
is contemptuous of staff officers, and 
“brass hat” is still not always a 
compliment. The Prince of Wales 
does not see eye to eye with his 
father on the subject of kingship, 
and our memories need go back but 
a little way to recall a similar diver- 
gence of royal view. Falstaff’s recruits 
are not unanimous in welcoming 
national service: our tribunals of 
recent years could tell a story or 
two on that theme. Glendower be- 
lieved in spirits, and we are still 
trying witches in our law courts. 
The waiting at the Boar’s Head tavern 
was slow, and the guests complained 
of being overcharged: are there 
no similar complaints in our own 
Testaurants today ? 

The fact is that Shakespeare in 
this pageant of England delves so 
deep into the roots of English life 
and character that though the suc- 
cessors to the dramatis persone spring 
up in bowler hats instead of crowns ; 
in lounge suits, khaki, and warden’s 
blue instead of jerkins and golden 
coats; in tanks instead of on a fiery 


Pegasus, their hearts are changeless, 
and their minds think only as the 
English have always thought, or not 
thought, to the bewilderment both 
of foreigners and of ourselves. 

** Heaven ”’ still “‘lies about us in 
our infancy,” and still, like Justice 
Shallow, ‘‘ we lie about ourselves in 
our old age.”” When the siren moaned, 
we, like Falstaff, wished our beds 
were safe and all was well. In our 
fighter pilots, our merchant seamen, 
our blitzed and bedevilled people 
from Buckingham Palace to the Old 
Kent Road, the same spirit as Hotspur’s 
was proved beyond challenge through- 
out six very recent years :— 


“* If die, brave death, when princes die with us. 
Now, for our consciences, the arms are fair, 
When the intent of bearing them is just.” 


In the opening scene two subjects 
occur which especially exercise us 
today—atrocities and the relation of 


parents and children. The king is 
meditating a crusade to the Holy 
Land when his purpose is interrupted 
by civil conflict. Lord Mortimer, 
Henry’s brother-in-law, has been cap- 
tured by Owen Glendower, and a 
thousand of Mortimer’s followers have 
been butchered by the wild man of 
Wales ; moreover, on the corpses 


** . . . there was such misuse, 


Such beastly shameless transformation, 
By those Welshwomen done as may not be 
Without much shame retold or spoken of.” 


The king breaks off his crusading 
schemes abruptly, perceiving his 
strength will be needed for interven- 
tion nearer home. Thus, as in 1939, 
the English crown is forced to arms, 
not by mere hostility, but by hostility 
allied to what Aristotle defined as 
intolerable—the atrocious. 
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The news is followed by that of 
Hotspur’s victory over the invading 
Scots, resulting in a rich prize of 
prisoners. The king, instead of taking 
pleasure in this support from the house 
of Northumberland, falls a-moaning 
over his own son’s inferiority to 
the glittering son of Northumber- 
land. He is filled with envy that 
Northumberland 
** Should be the father to so blest a son, 

Ason who is the theme of honour’s tongue... 
Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him 
See riot and dishonour stain the brow 


Of my young Harry. O that it could be 
proved 


That some night-tripping fairy had ex- 


changed 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 
And call’d mine Percy, his Plantagenet ! ” 


Is not this a danger in every English 
family, and never more so than in 
these days of revolt against con- 
ventional discipline? If the parent 
distrusts the child and compares it 
unfavourably (and in public too) 
with the children of Mrs Robinson 
next door, wishing that a night- 
tripping warden had exchanged the 
infants in their shelter, the father 
has only himself to blame if the 
child grows up no better than he 
deems him. 

The famous soliloquy of the prince 
later in the act, in which, having 
roistered with Falstaff and his 
boisterous kind, he proclaims in 
private that when the time comes 
for his elevation he will throw over 
his loose behaviour and his com- 
panions, proves his father’s mishand- 
ling. Not even the glories of 
Agincourt atone for this cold-blooded 
and priggish confession. If you choose 
low company, you should go to hell 
with it like a gentleman, not slip 
away on the wings of privilege; in 
any case, what sort of heaven would 
it be, entered by a last-minute recanta- 
tion, and won by the casting off of 
boyhood’s friends? In the previous 
scene the prince has made his choice 
and undertakes a part in a highway 
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robbery. Not a very edifying rj, 
for the future king of England ang 
claimant to the throne of Franc, 
but none can serve two masters, and 
there is no moral escape from the 
dilemma by playing false to one of 
them. 

The king, suspicious of Hotspy 
as of all others who have helped him 
to the throne over the bruised petak 
of the futile and lovely’ Richard, 
demands that Hotspur shall surrender 
to him his high-placed prisoner, 
Hotspur refuses. He has -done all 
the fighting, and who is this 
to come at the end of the toil and 
tears and sweat to demand the 
Scottish bag for London ? 


“TI then, all smarting with my wounds being 
cold, 
To be so pester’d with a popinjay 
- » he made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 


Of guns and drums and wounds—God save 
the mark ! 


And telling me the sovereign’st thing on 
earth 


Was parmaceti for an inward bruise 
- » + and but for these vile guns 
He would himself have been a soldier.” 


Yet there was less cause for indigna- 
tion on this score in the second than 
in the first of the Great Wars. The 
scorn of the common soldier for 
the staff in O’Casey’s ‘Silver Tassie’ 
had more foundation than he could 
find were he to write of 1939 to °45. 
The War Cabinet and Parliament 
never budging from bomb - swept 
London, the judges refusing point- 
blank to evacuate, the Princesses 
being sent for no asylum overseas, 
the Queen herself trained to defend 
her majesty by revolver shooting, 
and all alike sticking to their ex- 
ploding homes unless badgered out 
of them by well-meaning authorities ; 
these would have given Hotspur no 
grounds for impatience or grievance 
against any favoured few. 

And what a leader was Hotspur! 
What a prototype of our leader in 
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the murk of °41! His allies, even 
his father, show signs of failing him, 
as our Allies, one by one, were eaten 
up; yet still the voice is clamant :— 


“ By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap, 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced 
moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep 

Where fathom-line could never touch the 
ground, 

And pluck up drownéd honour by the locks ; 

So he that doth redeem her thence might 
wear 

Without corrival all her dignities : 

But out upon this half-faced fellowship !”’ 


Date 4th June 1940, three days 
after the evacuation of Dunkirk— 


“T have myself full confidence 
that if all do their duty, if nothing 
is neglected, and if the best arrange- 
ments are made, as they are being 
made, we shall prove ourselves 
once again able to defend our 
island home, to ride out the storm 


of war, and to outlive the menace . 


of tyranny, if necessary for years, 
if necessary alone.” 


The first, the romantic expression 
in exuberant poetry of dauntless 
courage in the face of a political 
grievance ; the second, the expression 
of courage no less dauntless in face 
of authentic evil in the measured 
practical quietude of simple prose. 
But there is no difference in the 
temper of the two spokesmen. 

The subdued lantern-lit opening 
of the second act in the Inn yard 
at Rochester is of greater English 
significance than the subsequent farce 
of the hold-up by Falstaff, Prince, 
and Co. of those bacon-fed travellers 
near Gadshill. The two carriers enter 
scratching themselves for fleas, too 
suspicious of the world’s honesty 
to lend their lanterns to anyone, 
burdened with their ginger and turkeys, 
and fed up with the ostler because 
the poor man has not saddled their 
horses at four o’clock in the morning. 
England ; its unbounded and whim- 
sical grousing, its solemn zest for food, 
its smell of horse-flesh, England and 
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its essence ooze from that short 
scene like honey from the comb. 
The producer, if he spends time and 
trouble on this brief picture, will 
be rewarded and do Shakespeare and 
his country more justice than he 
will ever do by work on the panto- 
mime of the robbery. 

Yet the robbery has its current 
virtues too. Falstaff, having dis- 
creetly helped to discomfit the 
travellers, is set on by the prince 
and Poins disguised and is discomfited 
himself. The prince, in fits of mirth 
as he watches him make off :— 


“ Falstaff sweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along: ” 


It was a warden, with equal candour, 
who observed, ““I don’t know the 
meaning of fear—only sheer ruddy 
terror.” 

But in the ensuing scene we must 
note a difference from today. Hotspur 
will not confide the secrets of the 
conspiracy to his wife. One could 
not say that no man still would 
keep aught secret from his wife, 
but this uncommunicative attitude 
towards women in a coming affair 
of cannon makes little sense. The 
work of W.A.A.F. and A.T.S. and 
W.R.N.S., and of all women of our 
Services, has given Hotspur’s attitude 
an ironical time-lag :— 

** constant you are, 
But yet a woman: ” 


How many female typists must have 
known of ‘D day,’ yet kept the secret 
close ? 

As often in conspiracy, the con- 
spirers disagree. Glendower, mystical, 
superstitious, and egotistical, drives 
Hotspur, champion of forthright 
honour, to distraction. 

‘**T can call spirits from the vasty 
deep,” claims the ecstatic Welsh- 
man. 

‘** Why, so can I,’”’ mocks Hotspur. 
‘* But will they come when you do 
call for them ?”’ The angels of Mons 
might have supported Glendower, but 
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they would have been invisible to 
Hotspur. 

Glendower is in love with poetry 
and boasts that in youth he 


“‘ framéd to the harp 
Many an English ditty lovely well.” 


Hotspur, who hates poetry, would 

*. . . rather be a kitten and cry mew 

Than one of these same metre ballad- 
mongers.” 


Nothing gets his teeth on edge 
“so much as mincing poetry,” which 
he compares to the “forced gait of 
@ shuffling nag.’”’ Never perhaps 
has antithesis between the sxsthetic 
and practical temperament been more 
vividly drawn. Yet there is a further 
subtlety not to be overlooked. English- 
men are rarely wholly Anglo-Saxon or 
Celtic; most of us are compounds, 
and hence the baffling mystery of 
our race. Hotspur, for all his scorn 
of verse, speaks, through the voice 
of Shakespeare, the music of the 
spheres. Behind the apparent stolid 
practicality of both your lord and 
your cockney often lurks that strain of 
‘imaginative genius which drives the 
hand to miracles, and thus Mulberry 
harbours, Fido and Pluto, are con- 
ceived, fashioned, and—supreme factor 
—put into practice. 

In the next scene king and prince, 
father and son, are alone, face to 
face. Why, asks the king, does the 
son indulge in “barren pleasures ”’ 
and “rude society”? Had he, his 
father, made himself ‘‘so common- 
hackney’d in the eyes of men,’’ how 
could he have expected to keep his 
throne secure? A Victorian lecture 
follows on the necessity for dignity, 
but breaks down after the long 
admonition in a weakness hitherto 
concealed :— 

* not an eye 
But is a-weary of thy common sight, 


Save mine, which hath desired to see thee 
more; ” 


The prince, stiff and resentful through- 
-out the rebuke, is melted, promises 
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discomfit Hotspur. The king, catch. 
ing the mood, clasps him both to his 
parental and soldier’s breast. 


** A hundred thousand rebels die in this ; 
Thou shalt have charge and sovereign trust 
herein.” 


It is a wonderful duologue, among 
the miracles of Shakespeare for veri. 
similitude. And the miracle is no 
that it reveals Henry and Hal, but 
that it tells the story of all like father, 
and all like sons, of all the doubts 
and fears, the disappointed ambition, 
the thwarted pride, the postponement 
of responsibility and the urge of youth 
for independence, factors which sever 
so often the younger and the elder 
generation, a perilous and yawning 
chasm, which nothing can bridge 
but affection. Behind the curtains 
of how many suburban homes is 
the scene still daily played! Cinemas 
packed to see ‘This Happy Breed’ 
know the answer. 

Hotspur and the prince, the spear- 
heads of serious conflict, prepare for 
mutual encounter. Where, cries Hot- 
spur, is 
“The nimble-footed madcap Prince of 

Wales ” ? 


Vernon’s answer does not under. 
estimate that royal young man, nor 
deny method in his madness :— 


*“T saw young Harry, with his beaver on... 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat 
As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 
And witch the world with noble horseman- 

ship |” 


How little changed is the spirit of 

today ! 

“*T saw young Jackson in his dungerees, 
Slam shut the door of his ill-smelling tank, 
And, opening the throttle, in low gear 


He lumbered, petrol reeking, down the 
street.” 


The king, in the healthy vein of 
English compromise, offers terms: 
let the rebels cease to “‘ stand against 
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anointed majesty” and state their 
grievances, and he will be ready to 
provide remedy and pardon. 

The implacable Worcester will not 
even report the king’s offer of clemency 
to Hotspur, and direct action is 
ensured. 


“Arm, gentlemen; to arms!” 
the Douglas cries, 


** for I have thrown 
A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth,” 


And in an ecstasy of high-souled 
battle-thrust Hotspur calls upon the 
trumpeter to decide :— 
“and here draw I 
A sword, whose temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 
Now, Esperance! Percy! and set on. 
Sound all the lofty instruments of war, 
And by that music let us all embrace. 
For, heaven to earth, some of us never shall 
Asecond time do such a courtesy.” 


All very pugnacious, refractory, and 
unappeasable, but, for all the fire- 
eating, in perfect good temper. There 
is dynamite in this rebellion, but 
no poison; a thirst for battle, but 
no thirst for revenge; a grievance, 
but no spite. The firsts War was 
followed by a General Strike, no less 
pugnacious in spirit, no less intransi- 
gent, and no less good-humoured. 
Is there any country but the scene- 
heading of this play—England—in 
which during the conflict the strikers, 
the police, and the armed forces 
could have played football matches 
against one another, as they did on 
Saturday afternoons ? 

Now, as then, our view of war is the 
same. Still, if honour is affronted by 
the fundamental challenge of Warsaw, 
and Rotterdam, and Belsen, then to 
arms, for there is no other way; but 
for all that warfare is mad and criminal 
and crazy; and if only the Hitlers 
and Himmlers and Goerings would have 
left us alone, how glad and thankful we 
should have been to keep the peace ! 

Battles is joined at Shrewsbury, and 
the Crown wins. Hotspur falls to 
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the sword of the prince, and the 
second part of the play is robbed 
of its most romantic figure. But 
the least romantic figure is spared 
for our further enchantment by the 
mercy of heaven and the dramatist, 
and by his own prudence. Falstaff, 
having encountered the Douglas, falls 
flat, having apparently made the 
supreme sacrifice in the royal cause. 
As soon, however, as he finds himself 
alone he rises, gives the body of 
Hotspur a lunge, and then lugs off 
the corpse to pretend that he has 
mastered and killed it himself. This 
desecration of the dead Hotspur is 
a@ crude incident for a modern sense 
of humour and a high hurdle for 
modern producers—a reminder, per- 
haps, that some improvement has 
taken place in our taste and manners 
even on the battlefield. 

So ends, in the book but not in 
the dramatist’s conception, Part I. 
of the action. 

The calls on the victorious Henry’s 
energies are relaxed, but not those 
on Shakespeare’s, who has set him- 
self to add to his masterpiece a further 
five acts which transcend, if that were 
possible, the splendour of the open- 
ing half. The king’s final couplet 
of Part I. expresses the dramatist’s 
situation even more than his own 
with felicity :— 

** And since this business so fair is done, 

Let us not leave till all our own be won.” 


With the quick-firing sequence of 
a film Part Il. is opened by the 
announcement to Northumberland of 


his son Hotspur’s death. The revolt 
has petered out. What have not 
petered out, but, Antzus-like, renew 
their strength from every contact with 
the stage, are the protagonists of the 
earlier drama. King, Prince, and 
Falstaff fulfil themselves in scenes 
sombre, dramatic, picturesque and 
hilarious, with unflagging power. 
Down a street in London walks 
Falstaff in front of his diminutive 
page, likening himself to a sow that 
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hath overwhelmed all her litter but 
one. To him arrives the Lord Chief 
Justice, who arraigns him for his 
profligacy, against which arraignment, 
having no better defence, Falstaff 
erects the shield of pretending to be 
deaf. Had it not been for his service 
at Shrewsbury (not knowing how Sir 
John had conducted himself that 
day) it would have gone hard with 
him, remarks the Justice. To which 
Falstaff replies, ‘“‘ You that are old 
consider not the capacities of us that 
are young,” a rejoinder not so para- 
doxical as it may sound. Years are 
not a matter of time, but of spirit. 
White-headed Sir John is not unique 
in being young, while the under- 
graduate prince is not alone in being 
old when he soliloquises like a prig. 
Examples of such relativity are to 
be found in any human company. 
It is pleasant to think how it would 
appear nowadays if the Lord Chief 
Justice were to rebuke some merry 
knight of the realm when he chanced 
to encounter him in the Strand or 
Leicester Square. It would brighten 
the traffic of our streets, and un- 
doubtedly such practice would save 
congestion in the law courts. 

The close of the last scene of Act II. 
is among the jewels of comedy. A 
dozen captains are at the door to 
escort Sir John from the pleasures 
of the Boar’s Head Tavern to military 
service. 

Leave is up; the taxi at the door 
is poised for Waterloo or Victoria. 
But can human man enter it without 
a@ protest ? Certainly not Falstaff, who 
has many a successor still, whose heart, 
if not his tongue, is equally frank :— 


Falstaff : Now comes in the sweetest 
morsel of the night, and we must 
hence and leave it unpicked. .. . 
(To the page) Pay the musicians, 
sirrah. Farewell, hostess; fare- 
well, Doll. You see, my good 
wenches, how men of merit are 
sought after: the undeserver may 
sleep, when the man of action is 
called on. ... 
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Doll: I cannot speak ; if my hear 
be not ready to burst,—well, 
sweet Jack, have a care of thy. 
self. Haxeunt Falstaff and Bardolph, 

Hostess [with the romantic mist of 
all womanhood dimming her eyes 
and the truth]: I have know 
thee these twenty-nine years, 
come peascod-time; but ap 
honester man and truer-hearted 
man,—well, fare thee well. 


And so even Sir John tears himself 
from pleasure at the call of duty, 
and disappears apparently to display 
the courage, with which he evicted 
Pistol, against a worthier foe. “ Men 
must work and women must weep.” 
Must they, though ? It is true that 
Falstaff has disappeared, but where! 
Is the supreme champion of a cheerful 
life really to be turned into soldier. 
saint by a rap at the door and an 
O.H.M.S. telegram? We are wit- 
nesses of one of the richest scenes 
in comedy, and comedy is a matter 
of surprise, and the curtain has not 
quite fallen. There are only two 
dozen words more before the scene 
closes, and have ever two dozen words 
more effectively blown tears and duty 
out of the window ? 


Bardolph (within) : 
sheet ! 

Hostess : What’s the matter ? 
Bardolph (within): Bid Mistress 
Tearsheet come to my master. 
Hostess: O run, Doll, run; rm, 

good Doll: come. 


Mistress Tear- 


So Sir John had gone to the wars, 
but his adversaries were not the 
rebels, but the watch committee and 
the society for moral reform. Both 
of which institutions, let us admit, 
are today still busily wrestling with 
the knight. 

In Shallow’s precincts, Falstaff and 
Bardolph do good business. Sir John 
has Shallow taped, and accepts his 
hospitality in order to fleece him o 
the loan of a thousand pounds. For 
whoever else sees through Falstaff, 
Shallow does not, and whoever fail 
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political advice which sends Harry 
from the chamber transformed than 
the last realisation of his father’s 
love and concern, not with his son’s 
shortcomings, but—in the face of the 
imminent Reckoning—with his own. 

This great scene ends on a note 
which is absolute; the reconcilia- 
tion in the final moment of reality ; 
the dedication of the son to the 
carrying on of his father’s life-work ; 
the substitution of personal trust, 
and the hope of national peace in 
place of suspicion and civil strife. 
The latter aspiration was disappointed, 
as so often it has been, and as today, 
with more terrible consequences, it 
may be again. But always so long 
as that aspiration exists there is no 
cause for despair. 

Bolingbroke expires, and Harry need 
no longer be impatient for the golden 
rigol. Rather the need for patience 
transfers itself to Falstaff, who, on 
hearing the news, rushes off from 
Gloucestershire with unseemly eager- 
ness to obtain the personal benefits 
which he has every confidence will 
be his under the new régime. 


Falstaff: What, is the old king 
dead ? 

Pistol : As nail in door. ... 

Falstaff: Away, Bardolph! saddle 
my horse. Master Shallow, choose 
what office thou wilt in the land, 
*tis thine. Pistol, I will double- 
charge thee with dignities ... 
I am fortune’s steward—get on 
thy boots: we'll ride all night ... 
Boot, boot, Master Shallow; I 
know the young king is sick for 
me. Let us take any man’s 
horses. The laws of England 
are at my commandment.” 


And so to the last remarkable 
episode near Westminster, where 
Shakespeare the dramatist has to 
account to professors and psycholo- 
gists, as well as to his audience, why 
the young king appears sick of Falstaff 
rather than for him. 

The Coronation bells are ringing, 
the spectating populace are jostling 
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in the streets, Falstaff and Master 
Shallow in the front places, in orde 
that Falstaff, as he observes, may 
leer upon the new monarch but old 
friend as he passes by. A thunder 
of shouts, a clangor of trumpets, a 
delirious motion among the crowd, 
Enter king and his train, the Lord 
Chief Justice, the heralds, the soldiers, 
the royal officers, and all the pomp 
that follows the newly consecrated 
majesty of the English throne. 

““God save thy grace, King Hal! 
my royal Hal!’ shouts Falstaff, 
using the intimate name without a 
qualm. 

“God save thee, my sweet boy,” 
he shouts again, showing the old 
unquestioning affection. 

There is silence, frozen as ice, 4 
pause in the procession as ominous 
as death—and indeed death it is, 
death to the old life, death to the 
gaudy rollick of the alehouse, the 
careless outrageous escapades, the 
mad frivolity, preposterous, idiotic, 
but sweet with the sweetness of 
good fellowship and lovely with the 
beauty of boyhood. Out of the void 
comes the voice of the new Henry :— 


‘*My Lord Chief Justice, speak to 
that vain man.”’ 

The Chief Justice [addressing Fal- 
staff, but he might as well have 
been addressing the king]: “ Have 
you your wits? know you what 
*tis you speak ?”’ 

Falstaff [startled, but still incredu- 
lously undismayed]: ‘* My king! 
my Jove! 
heart !”’ 


Then from the king the hamme 
stroke, the closing of the door which 
will never reopen :— 

‘*T know thee not, old man; fal 
to thy prayers.” 

There follows a protracted sermm 
against loose living to which no ont, 
least of all Falstaff, can be expectel 
to listen, and away, at the royil 
instance, is Falstaff marched by 
officers to the Fleet. 
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“T like this fair proceeding of 
the king’s,”” mutters the complacent 
Lancaster, but no one else does, or 
ever has, and many a critic has been 
at pains to excuse Shakespeare for 
thus affronting the dictates of the 
heart. Perhaps, it has been urged, 
this was but a public gesture, and 
Falstaff will be restored next day 
in private to the royal bosom. But 
there is no warrant for this hopeful 
conjecture ; indeed, all we hear from 
Shakespeare is that in ‘Henry V.’ 
Falstaff dies of a broken heart; and 
no wonder. 





Probably the explanation of Harry’s 
conduct (and Shakespeare’s) is simpler 
than has usually been supposed, In 
all likelihood the dramatist found a 
kick to Falstaff a more effective 
ending to the evening’s interest than 
the mere pealing of coronation bells. 
If so, the fact that the incident still 
moves us so deeply is proof that 
so far as theatrical art is concerned 
Shakespeare was right, and the heart, 
for once, had to go hang. 

In any case, be it noted, the rejec- 
tion is not without modern precedent. 
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One cannot but think that Mr 
Churchill, endowed with Falstaff’s 
wit and supremacy without his alloy, 
may find it comforting to reflect 
that, rejected at the polls of 1945, 
he is in company not only with 
Aristides, because the Athenians tired 
of hearing him called The Just, but 
also with the Sovereign Knight, because 
Englishmen of common stature could 
no longer endure the dazzling ascend- 
ancy of an English superman. 

So ends not the greatest of English 
plays, but the greatest play on Eng- 
land. For those who would see us 
on foreign soil and pitted against a 
foreign foe ‘Henry V.’ is available. 
But for those who would understand 
us as we are, among ourselves and 
where we were born, and where each 
one of us, I fancy, would like at the 
last to lay his bones (a recent visit 
to St Martin’s Lane was a memorable 
experience), it is always possible to 
take down Shakespeare from the 
shelf and to read ten acts named 
‘Henry IV.,’ but which might be 
renamed with an even simpler, grander, 
and more magic title—‘ England.’ 








SHADOW LIFE IN CAPTIVITY. 


BY ‘ SENTRY.’ 


“ Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet.”’ 


Prison life is surrounded with an 
aura of slightly disreputable romance. 
It stimulates curiosity, yet there is a 
certain delicacy in approaching the 
subject with the real expert. But, 
provided his conscience is clear, the 
average prisoner emerges from what 
must have been at times a sordid 
adventure with untarnished spirit. 
He may even have found that he has 
learnt in captivity what he would not 
have learnt elsewhere. He may have 
become handyman, artist, poet, or 
even potential burglar. Perhaps he 
discovers that a helpless prisoner may 
learn better than a free man how to 
deploy what moral force he possesses. 

The pattern of thraldom contains a 
great variety of threads. Discomfort, 
hunger, hardship, and danger are 
recognised components, and their effects 
can be easily deduced. The impact 
of confinement and supervision on a 
man accustomed to freedom is perhaps 
not so clearly understood. The responsi- 
bilities that may fall to a prisoner are 
seldom recognised. 

An officer (hereafter called George) 
was captured late in 1943. By then, 
thoughts of defeat, and fear of conse- 
quences, were already widespread in 
German back areas. His experience 
is thus incomplete, as it covers only 
the period during which the natural 
tendencies of the Germans were curbed, 
and during which a sharp pull on the 
reins would result in a shudder, even 
in compliance, rather than in mulish 
unconcern or savage kick. But for all 
that he experienced the adventure of 
capture, the rifle raised to shoot, the 
butt used to persuade, the pressures of 
confinement in its most extreme form ; 
and he encountered high comradeship 
as well as some less inviting aspects of 
captivity. Finally, he was vouchsafed 
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the crowning mercy of release in , 
setting sufficiently dramatic to satisfy 
the most sophisticated first-nighter, 
In the autumn of 1943 the German 
launched a strong counter - attack 
against our forces in the island of Cos, 
in the Augean. After doggedly resist. 
ing the attacks of an enemy greatly 
superior in numbers and weapons, the 
British withdrew to the hills. George, 
having recently parted company with 
an objectionable sniper, was proceed. 
ing, quite alone, along a ridge high 
above the town of Cos. As he rounded 
a corner he found himself among a 
group of squatting Italians. Glad of 
a chance to find a guide to take him 
forward through the cliffs and crag 
to his destination, he was about to 
open negotiations. As he _ looked 
round the group for an intelligent face, 
he was seized from behind and firmly 
held by strong arms. He had joined 
the Italians in captivity, and wa 
literally in the hands of the enemy. 
His sensations may be compared 
to those which appear to belong to 4 
hen at the moment it loses its head. 
An operation has been painlessly com- 
pleted; but instinct suggests that 
the operation, though painless, may 
have far-reaching results. In_ the 
meantime, some adjustments in out- 
look and behaviour appear necessary. 
George was too firmly held to flutter 
off, but it may be taken that his pois 
was momentarily upset. Hands 
flickered over his equipment, and in 4 
matter of seconds he had been disarmed. 
Then followed a curious game. 
With cries of “‘ Souvenir ” the German 
soldiery fell upon him like vultures on 
@ carcase, and the process left him t 
enter his new life with shirt, shorts, 
puttees, socks, and boots. He saW¥ § 
with satisfaction some twenty ‘pep’ 
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tablets, designed for consumption at 
the rate of one per six hours, disappear 
into the man who had pinched his 
wrist-watch. The result must have 
been cataclysmic, but it is lost to 
history, since George was at once 
herded (if one man can be herded) 
back to the town of Cos. In that 
mysterious manner, known to all 
prisoners, he next morning collected 
as much fresh kit as he could carry. 
Then he was segregated into what 
had been the robing-room to the Court 
of Justice. It was a small dark room, 
with a heavily barred window. Out- 
side, it was a glorious sunny day, and 
a glimpse could be obtained of the 
famous Tree of Hippocrates. The 
heavy door was banged to, and for 
the first time George heard the key 
turn and the lock click against him. 
He recalled a line of Byron, “ The first 
dark day of nothingness.” 

Before reaching his next residence, 
George made three attempts to escape. 
The first led to an entanglement in the 
heavy bars of the robing-room, and he 
heartily cursed the man who argued 
that where the head can go the body 
can follow. Shoulders followed head, 
but though slim, George was arrested 
amidships, chiefly by horizontal spac- 
ing bars. All clothing was removed, 
but although damp with his struggles, 
George could not proceed. To with- 
draw was not the work of a moment. 
Luckily the scene was not observed, 
and after some intricate contortions, 
sanctuary was reached, and the robing- 
room was voted secure. The second 
venture involved stepping off the 
seaplane, and depended on the take- 
off starting reasonably close to the 
Turkish coast. It would probably 
have been fairly easy to get clear of 
the plane, but unfortunately it took 
off some five miles from Anatolia and 
only half a mile from Cos. The third 
attempt was presumably vetoed by 
George’s guardian angel. A lump 
under some equipment in the aircraft 
s Tevealed itself on investigation as a 
tommy-gun. A little later, while the 
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guards were all asleep, the gun came 
out. George knew too much to try to 
hold up German paratroopers with a 
threat, so he placed the gun almost 
against the head of the man opposite 
him, and pulled the trigger. Had the 
gun been loaded, a somewhat dangerous 
situation would have arisen, and the 
chances of forcing the crew into 
Turkish waters would have been 
remote. It was therefore probably all 
for the best that the gun turned out 
to be empty, and George got it back 
under the equipment without mishap. 

The party thus arrived reluctantly 
intact at Athens, and joined up with 
some twenty-five officers and soldiers. 
The prisoners were hawked round the 
city for some hours; no one seemed 
to want them. One officer knew the 
place sufficiently well to point out the 
main ‘ sights.’ Conversation was stimu- 
lated by this and by the obvious but 
concealed dislike of the Athenian for 
the Teuton. Then there was a sudden 
hush ; it was a hush of dismay. The 
lorry had drawn up in front of the 
Averoff Prison, 

There were innumerable sentries, 
massive outer and inner walls, and a 
glimpse of small heavily barred win- 
dows set high up in the grim buildings 
inside, The party passed a sentry 
with a fixed bayonet, who opened a 
heavy steel-grilled gate, and then 
found itself in a courtyard. The 
gate swung shut, and the lock grated 
and clicked to. The armed sentry 
took up his impassive stand in the 
small anteroom beyond. There was 
an utter finality about the proceedings, 
George sensed the absolute grip of 
captivity ; ownership of his body had 
passed, and there was nothing, nothing 
that he could do about it. 

He was right, indeed. The Averoff 
Prison is a masterpiece of its sort. 
Short of collusion by the guards, 
escape was impossible save after months 
of work, and then only if there was 
consistent slackness in supervision. 
The weeks spent there to some extent 
epitomise the physical side of prison life. 
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The courtyard had two storeys of 
rooms along each side ; these provided 
accommodation and rudimentary facili- 
ties for hygiene and sanitation. At 
one end ran the inner prison wall, and 
at the other stood the steel gate set 
in an arch surrounded by more rooms. 
Encircling the whole inner wall was 
a moat, and another great wall on 
which sentries paced. Except for the 
sky, there was no view into the outer 
world. All windows were high up, 
and very heavily barred. The floor 
throughout was of thick concrete. 
Prisoners were tight held in a grip of 
steel and masonry, and they were held 
to close quarters. 

Based on this little court were two 
hundred British soldiers, some three 
hundred Italians, and hundreds of 
Greek and other political prisoners in 
prison uniform. The British were 
favoured ; for only they had free access 
to the yard at all times in daylight ; but 
at night they, too, were herded into 
the rooms, sleeping tightly one against 
the other. The yard was then given 
over to four sentries with ball ammuni- 
tion and fixed bayonets, with explicit 
orders to use them at the slightest 
excuse. 

It is not easy to convey the clatter 
and clang of such a life. Every man 
wore heavily nailed boots which rang 
continuously on the concrete floor. 
Even at night the noise of the iron- 
shod sentries echoed back off the 
walls, and permeated every corner 
with a reminder of the armed force 
that surrounded and supervised the 
prisoner. Periodically a crash of iron 
on iron marked the closing of the great 
grilled gate. Throughout the day 
there was a hubbub of talk, the noise 
exaggerated by the great walls and 
punctuated ever and again by the 
shouted orders of the German staff. 
Yet after the first day all this noise 
passed unnoticed; it certainly never 
even irked George. 

His. second impression came from 
the congestion. At night it was body 
to body. Meals were eaten shoulder 
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against shoulder, and back against 
back. To wash, it was wise to str; 
down completely and plunge into the 
party, cannoning off naked men, and 
co-operating with a neighbour ove 
that blind spot between the shoulder. 
blades. Yet after the first day aj 
this came naturally and was accepted 
without distress. 

Of privacy, of course, there was no 
vestige. The prisoners by their num. 
bers involuntarily denied this to each 
other, The Germans were unde 
orders to watch everything that went 
on, day and night, and they carried 
out their duty conscientiously. Yet 
this again did not seem to matter, 

Whence comes this adaptability! 
It is not lethargy, and it does not 
come from fortitude. A prisoner can 
only credit himself with that virtue 
for withstanding mere conditions of 
physical confinement and discomfort 
over @ long period. A prisoner has to 
accept in his mind the fact of captivity, 
with all its implications. In doing s 
he automatically accepts a new world; 
and the significance of many things, 
which would revolt him as a free man, 
is rendered innocuous by the greater 
losses. George necessarily accepted 
the fact of captivity, but reserved to 
himself the right to contest the will of 
the Hun, and the duty to assist the 
multitude within as the chance offered 
itself. It is perhaps paradoxical that 
he had the same thought on waking 
every morning for eighteen months, 

“Blimey! I’m a something prisoner; 
absolutely stuck, at least for the 
present. But it’s still me all the same.” 

Periodically a decrepit and dismal 
German prowled round the yard in 
the Averoff Prison. No one, let alone 
George, took any notice of this oddity. 
But one day George was told that 
Authority took a poor view of his 
total neglect of the Governor on his 
inspections. Accordingly, at his next 
appearance, the decrepit one wa 
treated to a rapid flow of English, 
which he did not understand, and 
found himself escorted to the gate 
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On a motion from George, the sentry 
threw it open ; the little man was given 
a cigarette, which he forgot to refuse 
(it was against his own orders); and 
off he went, a thoroughly bewildered, 
but apparently mollified Governor. 

George next amused himself by 
putting in @ Grand Remonstrance 
based on the infringement of about 
fifteen articles of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, inherent in the conditions in the 
Averoff Prison. This later called forth 
a revolting Prussian Hauptmann with 
the appearance of a gargoyle and the 
manners of a hog. George quickly 
tired of his company, so lit a cigarette 
and put his hands in his pockets. 
This had the desired effect. 

“Ts it usual in the British Army thus 
to address an officer ? ” 

“Much more usual than for a 
Hauptmann to conduct himself in the 
presence of an Oberst as you have done. 
We attach less importance to etiquette 
and more to our treaty obligations and 
to humanitarianism than you do.” 

The gargoyle withdrew in a towering 
rage. No harm was done, since he 
had no intention of improving matters, 
and could not make them much worse. 

A few days later the British con- 
tingent was taken to the station and 
invited to enter cattle trucks for 
transmission to Germany. George 
announced firmly that he stood on the 
Convention and nothing would induce 
him to collaborate. The Germans were 
embarrassed by the presence of the 
Protecting Power and the Red Cross, 
and an impasse occurred. Finally, it 
was decided that George was too ill 
to travel. Further hot protest only 
secured reprieve for two other officers. 
George was given a bottle of brandy 
by the Protecting Power, and a huge 
tin of some malty food by the Red 
Cross, and was then reincarcerated in 
the Averoff Prison. He and his two 





companions made short work of the 
brandy, and spent another week in 
what now seemed palatial quarters. 
The next move was to a reception 
camp, in which a ghastly night was 
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spent in the hospital. It was here 
George lost his temper with a German 
sentry, and was only saved by two 
Italians hustling him under cover as 
the finger reached the trigger of the 
levelled rifle. George acknowledged 
that he had pushed his argument just 
a shade too far that time. 

Then there started the nightmare 
journey. This time there was no 
Protecting Power on the platform, and 
the usual blizzard of protest culmin- 
ated in an infuriated German officer 
ordering his men to use the butts of 
their rifles. George withdrew un- 
damaged but indignant, but relapsed 
into laughter at the antics of the 
officer, who by this time was beside 
himself with rage and _— dancing 
on the platform. 

The accommodation for seven was 
an nth class coupé to seat four. This 
was endured for twelve days and 
nights. George was unfortunately 
caught at work on the door just out- 
side Salonika, so another attempt at 
escape was frustrated. On the thir- 
teenth day the train ran into Vienna, 
and at a small station the order came 
to get out. 

George found he was expected to 
walk, and said that neither he nor the 
other officers proposed to do so. They 
were then locked up while a lorry was 
procured. In due course the party 
reached Stalag XVIII. B. The soldiers 
in the party were overtaken among 
geome showers; every stitch of cloth- 
ing had been removed, and their 
heads had been shorn. The officers 
refused the latter attention, but only 
George was able to save a garment. It 
was a queer nudist party that waited 
for some hours for its ‘ disinfested ’ 
clothes to return. 

Next day George launched himself 
on the German Commandant, and 
succeeded in obtaining an issue of 
warm clothes all round, and a promise 
to reserve if possible at least second- 
class rail accommodation for the on- 
ward trip. 

This materialised, and the party at 
M 
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length rolled into Moosburg Stalag, 
near Munich. Here were hundreds of 
British officers, lately from Italy, 
jammed together in revolting condi- 
tions, with a complacent German staff 
replying to every request or complaint 
that the officers were in transit and 
would soon be off. This lasted for 
months. George and his party left 
after a couple of nights, greatly re- 
freshed by contacts with many very 
fine officers undergoing this inhuman 
and unfair treatment without com- 
plaint ; and that after suffering the 
bitterest disappointment that can 
befall a prisoner. 

The next destination was Lucken- 
walde, a place some twenty miles or 
so south of Berlin. After an early 
arrival, and a walk of about a mile, 
the prisoners were ordered to wait 
outside a building while each was 
searched individually. When George’s 
turn came he had to put all his 
belongings on a counter, and he was 
searched and everything taken from 
him. Then a toothbrush and a hand- 
-kerchief were returned; a bowl, a 
mug, a knife (of sorts), a spoon, and a 
fork were issued. He was escorted to 
@ building, passed through a sort of 
guardroom into a passage lined with 
doors, and shown into a small cell. 
The door was shut and bolted, and 
he became number 44 of some two 
hundred men in the most rigid solitary 
confinement. 

Life was so organised that the 
prisoner had no exercise, no view even 
through bars, no sight of another 
prisoner, no proper washing, no shav- 
ing, no book to read, no talking, 
and only the minimum number of 
visits from the staff for strictly mini- 
mum requirements. It was often too 
cold to sleep. The ration was at 
starvation level. The slightest offence 
was punishable, on the authority of 
any German soldier, by complete 
-darkness, day and night. 

- George was very tired and not very 
fit. But after three days’ intermittent 
sleep he began to sit up and take 
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notice. Life was on the dull side, and 
the future was unknown. He examined 
his cell, and got to work behind g 
small (and generally stone-cold) raqj. 
ator. In a short time, using knife ang 
fork, he was neatly through to the 
next cell, on speech. In it was an 
officer, who at first thought he had 
gone crackers at hearing a voice, and 
later vouchsafed he was undergoing 
punishment, had nothing whatever in 
his cell, and had slept curled up on his 
boots. He had refused to answer a 
question under interrogation. 

So that was the game. 

George’s turn came a day or two 
later at one in the morning. He 
warned his interrogator (a clever man) 
that he would be classed as a war 
criminal and was already good for 
ten years’ penal servitude. 

“You can do what you like when 
you’ve won. But you won’t win. The 
war will go on for five years, and we 
are more closely integrated than you.” 

George replied— 

“* Nothing doing, my friend. Rank, 
name, and number is what I’ve been 
teaching for years.” 

**T will see you again soon.” 

It had lasted about five minutes. 

Two days later the man seemed to 
know all about George: his training, 
his jobs, his corps. 

** You have been classed by O.K.W. 
as an officer with knowledge. You 
will tell me of the latest decisions on 
the organisation of the division, and 
you will correct our Order of Battle.” 

George grinned. 

** Sez you.” 

**T should welcome twenty or thirty 
days alone with my thoughts. But 
six or eight months would not be # 
pleasant.” 

** Geneva Convention ? ” 

“This is a front-line interrogation 
centre. It is a reprisal for what you 
have done in North Africa. 
Protecting Power will not come here.” 

“Your nation has a reputation for 
manufacturing pretexts. Anything 
more ?” 
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“You will lets me know when you 
are ready to answer my questions.” 

The days passed slowly. There were 
long conversations with an American 
officer who arrived next door; these 
were carried out on the mutually 
agreed basis that each might be a 
German agent. Once they were caught 
talking by an inquisitive sentry, and 
both cells were at once blacked out. 
For some six hours they suffered the 
fate of the noisy canary. They parted 
without ever seeing one another. 

The conviction in @ prisoner’s mind 
that he is physically helpless is un- 
pleasant, but should not be dangerous. 
Instinct screams from the start that 
captivity of the mind is full of peril. 
George would willingly have taken 
post in the middle of a chain-gang in 
exchange for his then state. Possibly 
the worst feature was the uncertainty 
about the term to be served. If 
given a choice between an indefinite 
sentence of rigorous isolation, and of 
wearing irons in company, he would 
certainly choose the latter. 

As a relief, George had wonderful 
dreams. One in particular gave him 
considerable pleasure; he took part 
in a remarkable feast at a great hotel 
in London. The last course consisted 
of a pair of dirty but succulent army 
socks. Never in real life has he 
enjoyed so tasty a dish. 

After twenty-eight days, largely 
through skilful malingering, he ob- 
tained an interview with the senior 
interrogator. 

“Tm sorry you have been left so long. 
I will now allow you your kit. Perhaps 
you will have supper with me ?” 

George had noticed that the German 
soldier relished the duty of imposing 
4 rigorous and unpleasant form of 
captivity on his prisoners. He there- 
fore took the precaution of extracting 
written orders to his guards from the 
interrogating officer, to ensure a mitiga- 
tion of some of the worst conditions 
Which governed life in those cells. 
Later, he had quite a pleasant supper 
party. 
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After a few more days he joined 
about twenty officers and soldiers in 
@ barrack. No one was himself. One 
officer had quite rightly called a 
German a “ Deutche schwein” and 
had just finished seven days’ solitary 
starvation in complete darkness. All 
had beri-beri in a mild form. It was 
not a pretty picture. But there was 
no complaining, and there. was a 
quick though slightly reluctant response 
to the discipline that George imposed. 

It is not surprising that George 
reached his first Offlag with anger in 
his heart, and an increased contempt 
for the German nation and army. He 
entered at once into the duties of 
Senior British Officer of a big new 
Offlag just filling up. It was a post 
that promised to be full. 

An §.B.0. had two main duties: 
his duty towards his neighbour, and 
his duty towards the enemy. The 
personality and work of an S.B.O. 
could have a great effect on the morale 
of the camp. George had available 
the advice of a large number of very 
able officers, and could thus soon form 
judgments on the different methods 
open to an 8.B.0. In parenthesis, 
these judgments are undisturbed now, 
and indeed confirmed by what he saw 
later. As regards the Germans, he 
decided on a policy, as S8.B.0., of 
strict correctness, coupled with une 
remitting pressure at all points. As 
regards the British, there was to be 
discipline based (except in extreme 
cases) on mutual understanding, confi- 
dence, and healthy public opinion. It 
would not rely on repression in any 
form. If an officer was led by exuber- 
ance, distaste, or exasperation into 
some clash with the Germans, he had 
George’s sympathy, and generally his 
support against the Germans; George 
felt confident that he could stop any 
enemy tendency to visit the offences of 
the individual on the camp as a whole. 

Inside the wire, he set about his job 
by trying to meet as many officers as 
he could, and started by addressing 
everyone. There were various neces- 
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sary things to say, and one subject 
was the defeat of Japan ; at that time, 
it was expected to take two years 
after Germany had been finally dealt 
with. George—rashly as it turned 
out—said that personal preparations 
for those two years were to be his 
‘ sheet-anchor’ during captivity, and 
told a rather stale story to illustrate 
his point. 

The story and the sheet-anchor 
bounced back at the Christmas cabaret 
held a few days later, when a stage 
curate told a coarsened version of the 
story, with any number of sheet- 
anchors in it. It was extremely well 
done, and there were many glances at 
George to see how he was taking it. 
Unfortunately the German Command- 
ant was seated next to George as a 
guest, and thought that the fun was 
coming his way. The whole thing, 
including the defeat of Japan—and 
when—had to be explained to him, 
and as he still looked puzzled he had 
to be told it was a typical English Joke. 
The situation was not improved by 
the presence of a number of guests 
disguised as tunnellers. One of these, 
a@ revolting object, who might have 
had weeks of excavations behind him, 
suddenly emerged with obvious horror 
from under the table, between the 
knees of the long-suffering Com- 
mandant. This again was no insult, 
just a Joke. A little later the inter- 
preter whispered— 

“The Herr Oberst wishes to leave 
before you sing ‘ God Save the King.’ ” 

Ex-prisoners will recognise this as a 
fairly significant request. Even Elgar’s 
**Pomp and Circumstance ’’ was classed 
as music unsuitable to prisoners. 

The cabaret ran for several nights, 
and George was invited to join a party 
next night to enjoy himself, instead 
of going with a ‘Hate of Huns.’ 
Against his better judgment he went 
in costume.as a boy of four, in a family 
party complete with Mummie and 
Nannie. He recalls being led out in 
floods of tears. Nannie, a virile young 
subaltern, certainly knew her job. 
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Mummie was much embarrassed by 
her offspring’s asking her the meaning 
of all those words common in the mouth 
of the British soldier when disturbed, 

It was all good fooling, and it 
helped. But there were more sombre 
sides to captivity. The ‘ Mother’ a 
that party was killed during an air 
raid near Brunswick. 

George lent himself whole-h 
to a well-conceived and ambitious 
escape plan. As a preliminary move, 
eight officers were passed out of the 
camp. Unfortunately they were re. 
captured, and of the eight two wer 
murdered by the Gestapo. In some 
way the Germans discovered the main 
project, and Himmler, then Governor 
of the Czech Protectorate, personally 
ordered the removal of the whole 
camp, in fetters, from Sudetanland to 
Central Germany. 

In dealing with the Germans, George 
held to two main theories which served 
him well on many occasions. Firstly, 
the German in his dealings with the 
British is possessed of an inferiority 
complex. Secondly, at that stage of 
the war, it was the German policy to 
improve relations with British prisoners, 
In principle it was the duty of the 
8.B.0. to encourage and supervise 
operations, and to safeguard and 
improve the welfare of the community. 
To do this effectively he had to estab: 
lish the maximum possible moral 
ascendancy over all Germans with 
whom he came in contact. The 
methods adopted involved careful 
thought, and at times hard work. In 
fact, in Offlag VIII. F. this, coupled 
with the internal work connected with 
camp morale, discipline, and adminis- 
tration, involved approximately the 
same time and thought as does 4 
responsible position in Combined 
Operational Planning. 

The prisoner has little to distract his 
mind, and small things are likely t 
upset him. As an example of the 
curious psychological balance—or lack 
of balance—maintained behind the 
wire, the Great Chocolate Blizzard is 
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of interest. A certain type of parcel 
contained some chocolate with excellent 
sustaining value in an airtight tin. It 
was of particular value as a com- 
ponent of an ‘escape pack.’ George 
decided that the whole issue of this 
chocolate should be handed back, and 
stored secretly. A substitute issue of 
chocolate would be made. This order 
produced a positive storm ; it infringed 
what was asserted by many as the 
principle that the Red Cross food 
parcel was the individual property of 
the prisoner. The feeling ran so high 
that some of George’s valued subordin- 
ate Commanders were very doubtful 
if the order would be obeyed. Although 


mass disobedience would have been 


disastrous, George refused absolutely 
to modify his order, and after a great 
flutter, and much talk, every officer 
obeyed. 

The 8.B.0. had a great variety of 
problems to consider, some important, 
some petty, and all requiring thought, 
if a proper solution was to be found 
to meet the peculiar conditions. For 
instance, an officer is reported as 
reaching a dangerous state of homi- 
cidal paranoia. If the Germans are 
informed, the unfortunate officer will 
go alone to a German mental home, 
and by the time he is repatriated will 
be far worse than if he had stayed in 
the camp. On the other hand, if he 
deteriorates too far in the camp, it 
will not be pleasant for his associates. 
Every day had its interests, and 
brought forth enough to keep an 
active mind fully occupied. 

George soon reached a state of con- 
siderable confidence in his dealings 
with the Germans. He limited his 
official contacts to the Commandant. 
In spite of having ‘got away with’ 
several cases of flat and gonsidered 
disobedience of cherished German 
orders, he was informed by a Haupt- 
mann that he was the only officer, 
British or German, with whom the 
Commandant dealt who had not yet 
been screamed at. So George was 
ready for the occasion. 
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An order was issued which involved 
a small contribution by every officer 
to German camp administration, to 
save German searching and clerical 
labour. As a result of an order by 
George, every officer (some fifteen 
hundred) wrote ‘ Not applicable’ on 
the card provided. George was sum- 
moned, and found a very angry 
Prussian awaiting him. He was in- 
vited to sit down. Then it started, 
and within five minutes the window- 
panes were rattling. Without waiting 
for interpretation, George got up, put 
on his cap, and saluted. The Oberst 
stopped dead in the middle of a roar. 
George said— 

“I do not allow even a British 
General to speak to me like that, and 
I am certainly not going to listen to a 
German Oberst.” 

He made for the door, but allowed 
himself to be persuaded back by a 
twittering German interpreter. The 
Commandant was dead white and 
gripping the table ; George sat down, 
and the two glared at each other for 
half a minute. 

“Colonel, I am now going to give 
you an order, and I shall know what 
to do if you will not obey.” 

**T am listening, Herr Oberst.” 

Waving the specimen card, he in- 
sisted that the British should fill it up. 

“*T will have nothing to do with it ; 
nor will you find any British officer to 
help you in your administration. This 
and many other of your orders are 
unnecessary for discipline or adminis- 
tration or security, and I warn you 
that you will have to reconsider your 
attitude if you are to have any success 
as Commandant of a British officers’ 
camp. Do you wish me to remain ?” 

The interview lasted six hours and 
left the old man in a state of complete 
exhaustion. It is not surprising that 
George was removed to another camp. 
The subsequent attempts at tightening- 
up failed miserably in a surprise roll- 
call which had to be abandoned after 
eight hours’ chivying. That evening a 
Hauptmann said to George’s successor— 
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“Today, you have broken our Com- 
mandant.” 

It must have been a very creditable 

performance by the new §8.B.O., for 
passions ran high; yet the camp had 
its way, and there was not a single 
casualty. 
. The old Oberst failed to stand the 
strain; a month after he had had to 
give up, he died. George was in a way 
sorry ; he had been dismissed civilly, 
accorded an officer escort, and transit 
arrangements such as were customary 
for German officers in England. Old 
von Flotow was the nearest approach 
to a gentleman that George met among 
German prisoner-of-war staffs. 

He next found himself in a large 
timbered building populated mostly by 
ex-Dunkirk officers. He was for some 
time ‘unemployed; here. Beyond 
taking part in some training for 
Regular officers he was thrown on his 
own resources, and never had an idle 
moment. Literature, drawing, paint- 
ing, arts and crafts, and even poetry 
were all sampled. He gave up the 
last after rejection by the appro- 
priate faculty of a very able epic poem 
which started— 


“The Rumanian sprang up like a weed on the 
wold.” 


Later, he succeeded to the post of 
S.B.0. for a short time, and had a 
spell of considerable activity, ably 
supported by some excellent officers. 
He then retired to hospital for an 
operation, and soon after his return 
was again ordered off to another camp. 

On his arrival at the hospital, he 
found himself faced with a very nasty 
situation, and one which involved a 
decision to which considerable responsi- 
bility attached. The Commandant, 
one Major Falke, was an unpleasant 
bully who, if displeased, gave orders 
which were in effect reprisals against 
the patiente. He had been gravely 
displeased at some report submitted 
at a recent visit of the Protecting 
Power, and had therefore ordered 
the removal of the very able British 
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surgeon in charge of some tw 
hundred dangerous and distressing 
cases; in addition, he had told th 
Senior British Medical Officer that jp 
future he would be hostile. This 
action seriously contravened the 
Geneva Convention, and things were 
so bad that it was judged necessary to 
lodge the most strongly worded pro. 
test, without which matters would 
certainly not improve, and might well 
become even worse. The danger lay 
in possible reprisal action, which the 
patients could not afford. George 
decided that he, not the Senior Medica] 
Officer, would conduct operations ; for 
reprisals would then be less likely to 


‘fall on the patients, and he could cite 


in evidence the devoted work of the 
British staff, on which fell the entire 
medical responsibility for the patients. 
George accordingly took the measure 
of his man. Falke was like a musical 
comedy villain, and as he strode 
arrogantly down a ward, George half 
expected him to burst into song. 

The timing of every action was 
thought out, and the first shot was 
fired on a Saturday morning just 
before the fall of Paris; a German 
officer was informed that the British 
Oberst required typewriters and s0 
forth, as he was submitting reports to 
the German authorities at Kassel, and 
to the Protecting Power, demanding 
that the British surgeon should remain 
and that Falke should go. As ex- 
pected, Falke made the grave tactical 
blunder of ordering George’s immediate 
removal ; this could not be supported 
even by his own medical subordinates. 
On the next Monday the two reports 
were handed in, and a signature taken 
for them. Then a letter addressed to 
the German General at Kassel, marked 
‘ Personal and Confidential,’ was placed 
on the table. The first paragraph was 
read out :— 

**T have the honour to address you 
personally as the honour of the Senior 
German Officer here is impugned. A8 
@ prisoner I cannot control my corre- 
spondence, but I am advising the 
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officer to whom I hand this letter, 
after reading this paragraph, to seal 
it in my presence, and address the 
envelope personally to you.” 

The effect was remarkable; the 
German officer went pale and damp, 
and his morale could almost be seen 
running out through his boots. After 
a long and painful pause he said— 

“ You seal it, Herr Oberst.” 

The patients were not told of these 
events, but excitement ran high in 
German circles, who were kept fully 
informed by the interpreters. On the 
Tuesday the reports, translated into 
German, left for Kassel with the fate- 
ful sealed letter, which successfully 
stifled all reprisal action. On Wednes- 
day the personal representative of the 
German Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army arrived, and a meeting was held. 

At the meeting, interpreters were 
used for all exchanges. The dismissal 
of the British surgeon was success- 
fully nailed to Falke’s door, and was 
acknowledged as a mistake—almost 
unbelievable from a German—and was 
cancelled. At the end, George was left 
alone with the General’s representative, 
and as they shook hands the latter 
said in English— 

“You need not worry over this 
matter. I understand ; I was educated 
at Oxford.” 

The matter resolved itself entirely 
satisfactorily for the British, and the 
medical staff were left for the rest 
of the war to carry on their magnifi- 
cent work unhampered. It was re- 
volting to find a German doctor like 
Falke ready to satisfy his own conceit 
by inflicting additional suffering on 
men in that house of pain; and ready 
to bully and hamper a medical staff, 
for whose work no words of praise can 
be too high. 

George, for various reasons, was not 
happy at his next camp. Brass Hats 
seemed a bit out of favour with the 
multitude, and he found (later) that 
on his arrival his name had been 
passed round those senior to himself 
a8 ‘a troublesome officer.’ A day or 
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two later he achieved a severe repri- 
mand from the German Commandant, 
and had his parole walks cancelled. 
The matter was trivial, alleged dis- 
courtesy, and George was much sur- 
prised to find himself seriously out of 
favour with the 8.B.O. as a result. 

The war strain was telling on 
Germany, and consequently there was 
undoubted suffering in the camp from 
hunger and cold. After a miserable 
Christmas, when the results of Rund- 
stedt’s counter-thrust had seemed to 
be in the balance, and after the sound 
of shell-fire had seemed to recede, the 
tempo suddenly increased. With the 
Americans only a few miles away, the 
camp was moved. The move was 
one of only about twenty-five miles, 
and it soon became clear that a great 
and welcome crisis was approaching. 

One evening the German Com- 
mandant came in and announced 
dramatically— 

“You are now free. We are 
prisoners | ” 

A few hours later he returned to 
cancel his decision. Some more troops 
had moved in, and a battle was ex- 
pected. Later, it became clear that 
the guns involved were sabotaged. 
Next morning there was a practice 
move into a large shelter, and while 
they were there a fierce battle seemed 
to break out in the neighbouring town. 
It turned out to be entirely ersatz : 
some trucks of A.A. ammunition had 
been fired. 

In the early afternoon mortar bombs 
started landing nearby, and it was 
judged advisable to use the shelter 
in earnest. George had extracted a 
mandate to reconnoitre a big factory 
close by, and he took this, his first 
opportunity, to do so. On the way 
he commandeered a radio set, and had 
some pleasure in dealing with a German 
who— 


(a) Threatened to report him to the 
German Commandant. 

(b) Referred to the act as a 
‘ Schweinerei.’ 
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Then he went to a high place in the 
factory. This is what he saw. 

A quarter of a mile away, beyond 
some fields, there flowed a river. 
Beyond that, for a mile to right and 
left, there stretched a road. A mile to 
the left the road turned away up a 
hill. The mortar-fire had ceased, but 
there were flashes just where the road 
ran out of sight. After a few minutes 
there appeared on the road a moving 
cloud of dust, and as this approached 
George identified it as a Sherman tank. 
Behind it were many other tanks, and 
within the space of thirty minutes a 
column fully two miles long could be 
seen, and its roar could be heard. An 
American armoured spearhead was 
racing eastwards towards the heart of 
Germany. 

To few men can be given the drama 
of that moment. 

George collected his wits, and went 
straight to the local hamlet. He gave 
immediate orders for the assembly of 
all arms. He warned the population 
that one shot was sufficient to cause 
the final destruction of their houses. 
He strongly advised the display of 
white flags, and gave warning of the 
penalty of misusing them. Later, he 
disarmed the factory guards. Although 
the infantry did not arrive for twenty- 
four hours, all this was quite unneces- 
sary ; the population and the straggling 
soldiers were dazed and altogether 
unwilling to promote any further 
discord. After a brief reconnaissance 
of the factory, George returned to 
camp. 

Here the situation seemed com- 
pletely unreal. Except for an interval 
when all joined together to give 
thanks to Almighty God, there 
seemed to be more restlessness and 
discord and general harassment than 
universal joy at a mighty deliverance. 
George sensed hostility when he re- 
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ported the places from which am, 
should be collected, and from then 
went largely his own way. He wit. 
nessed curious, undignified, and appar. 
ently unprovoked squabbles, and trie 
to contain his own exuberance. ( 
one occasion, after what he considered 
some provocation, he found himself in 
almost bitter argument with a senior 
officer. It was all unnatural, and the 
truth is that the emotional experience 
had been so great that each man was 
temporarily to a greater or lesser 
extent unbalanced. 

Within a few days Dakota aircraft 
carried to England the first batch of 
prisoners released in Germany. The 
Rhine and evidence of recent fighting 
were soon left behind. Then came the 
Channel, and a view of white clifis; 
@ little later, Rochester Cathedral, 
and then the outskirts of London. 
The planes wheeled to the west and 
soon landed near Oxford, and in 4 
few minutes the party was being 
greeted and entertained with that 
kindness which has been extended by 
all in this country to the ex-prisoner of 
war. Then followed a drive memor. 
able to George chiefly for an over. 
whelming sense of the everlasting 
peace of the English countryside. 

From Athens to the Rhine, George 
had been accustomed to see that ugly 
grey, jack-booted blight that had 
dragged its slime across a continent. 
Even after many months, while enjoy: 
ing some glorious landscape, George 
has feelings of horror and thankfulness: 
horror of what might have happened; 
thankfulness that the pollution did 
not take place, with all its unspeakable 
consequences. If the spirits of the 
dead return ever to the places they 
have loved, there can be few parts of 
these Islands unvisited by those who 
fought that pollution, but who did not 
come Home. 
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